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INTERNATIONAL HEALTH STUDIES. 


BV FELIX L. OSWALD, M. X). 


Author of “Physical Education," "The Itihle of Nature," Etc. 


52. — Unit nifjrico. 


When the birth-land of the human race sent out 
swarms of colonists, the pluckier nations seized 
upon the high tablelands, where the necessity of 
hard work was offset by immunity from climatic 
diseases and troublesome insects. Originally those 
plateaus were probably as well wooded as the coast 
regions, or even better, from an explorers point of 
view, that made open forests preferable to the rank 
jungles of the lowlands; but in the course of time 
the exigencies of agriculture encroached upon the 
woodlands till droughts and failure of crops forced 
the settlers to migrate in quest of new homes. 

In that manner, Persia, Turkestan, and Armenia 
lost more than half their old-time population, and it 
seems certain that by similar causes large areas of 
our own continent were reduced to their present 
state of aridity. About the middle of the sixteenth 
cjmtury, when ihe first Spanish adventurers crossed 
me valley of the Rio Grande, the territory now 
known as New Mexico was studded with the hamlets 
of agricultural Indians, and seemed fertile enough to 
warrant the colonization of the country by a large 
force of armed immigrants, who brought their own 
priests and judges, in case the theological errors of 
the natives should require a course of autos-da-fe . 
The aborigines, however, renounced their heresies 
with a readiness that disarmed the wrath of their 
conquerors, and the missions soon flourished beyond 


anything yet experienced north of the isthmus. The 
historian Castenada, who accompanied Juan Coro¬ 
nado’s expedition to the Taos highlands, describes 
'the plateau as “ un pays de huertasy abejotes” “a 
country of gardens and wild bees,” and describes 
the large herds of buffaloes that browsed the herbs 
of the foothills. The natives belonged to the tribes 
which the Spaniards call Indios Mansos, gentle or 
“tame” Indians, in distinction from the carnivorous 
cutthroats of the northeast. They were as submis¬ 
sive as the aborigines of the West Indies, but less 
sensual and indolent, and would have made model 
tenants, if, to their sorrow, their masters had not 
discovered the fact that the rocks of the Sierras con¬ 
tained silver, as well as wild honey. 

The hundred years following the discovery of 
precious metals, worked a woeful change in the 
prosperity of the new settlement. Thousands of 
Indians were dragged away from their hill gardens, 
and forced to toil in the mines or haul cordwood to 
the smelting furnaces, and the inhumanity of the 
silver nabobs may be inferred from the petition of 
one Pedro Becerra, a native of Fernando de las 
Palomas, who states that in five years (1672—77*) 
three of his sons had been worked to death, and 
fourscore of his best fruit trees cut down for furnace 
wood, The country, originally quite as productive 
as Southern California, but never overblest with 
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moisture, was fast becoming a desert, and relief 
came too late, when in 1680 the natives rose in fierce 
revolt and chased their oppressors across the Rio 
Grande. 

A few hundred half-breeds were suffered to re¬ 
main, and with the aid of their native priest, 
worked out the strange compromise civilization 
known «as the social system of the Pueblo Indians. 
The agricultural mountain hamlets of the New Mexi¬ 
can Sierras form a state in the state in a much more 
literal sense than the parishes of the Mormon hie¬ 
rarchy. Thrice, since jS 55, the Pueblos have been 
offered the citizenship of the United States, but they 



A MESOALERO APACHE. 


prefer their own tribal organization and stick to 
their ancient customs. They have their own laws 
and their own physicians; they still weave their own 
clothes from homespun wool, and their religion is 
an astonishing mixture of Spanish mission dogmas 
and aboriginal traditions. In their little rock-built 
casuohas , they have images of the Virgin, and wear 
crosses as talismans of good luck, but they also wear 
serpent-bone amulets, and worship not only stars 
and weather gods, but home-made fetiches and her¬ 
maphrodites. To propitiate the favor of Heaven, 
they burn painted sticks in the first night of the new 
moon, or, as a last resort, undergo the penance of 
the flagellants and inarch along under the burden of 
a big wooden cross. 

But neither their burnt sacrifices nor their proces¬ 


sions can prevent droughts, and their crops have 
often to be harvested prematurely to anticipate the 
ravages of the Rocky Mountain locust. The plains 
which in Juan Coronado's time were dotted with 
orchards, have become dependent on artificial irriga¬ 
tion ; large tracts of despollados (uncultivated table¬ 
lands with a sparse growth of mesquite shrubs) have 
become absolute deserts, as hot, dry, and barren, if 
not quite as sandy, as the ugliest portions of the 
central Sahara. A full third of the total area is 
entirely void of arboreal vegetation. 'The “ Staked 
Plains" of Western Texas cross the southeastern 
border, and under various names, but without much 
change in their aspect of hopeless sterility, extend 
westward to the valley of the Rio Pecos, and even 
beyond, to the foot of the Pedernal Mountains, and 
the Reservation of the Mescalero Apaches, broken 
only here and there by a fringe of cottonwood and 
mimosas, along the brink of a shallow brook which 
in dry summers shrinks to a string of brackish pools 
or sand gullies, where persistent search may discover 
a trace of drinkable water. 

Near the opposite—the northwestern — extremity 
there is another tract of treeless tablelands, extend¬ 
ing across the Atlantic and Pacific Divide, and 
smaller “barrens" are found all along a line drawn 
from east to west across the center of the territory, 
to the uplands of the Zuni Plateau on the border of 
Arizona. In the worst of these deserts the mercury 
has been known to rise to 115 0 F. in the shade of a 
tent wagon. Travelers, unused to the climate, are 
overcome with the fatigues of a protracted journey 
through the region of burning sandhills, and at cer¬ 
tain times of the year even the settlers of the oases, 
created bv irrigation or the use of artesian wells, 
suffer from the effects of a scorching wind knowji as 
the Ayre dc Malpais , a sort of sirocco, heated by 
the fierce sun of the Mexican deserts, and generally 
attaining its maximum of oppressiveness on the after¬ 
noon of the third day. The influence of the desert 
wind begins to betray itself in a feeling of general 
lassitude, followed by loss of appetite and dull head¬ 
aches, but varying considerably in its effects on 
different individuals. Negroes and Reservation# 
Indians, with an East American ancestry, suffer 
quite as much as the Anglo-American immigrants; 
the native half-breeds become torpid, and weather 
the heat by abstinence from mental and physical 
activity ; while Chinamen from the southern prov¬ 
inces of the Mongol Empire are said to be almost 
sirocco-proof, and continue the hardest work, such 
as wheel-barrow labor on a new railway line, with 
stolid indifference to such trifles as a three days' 
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spell of bake-ovcn weather. In Southern California 
several wholesale fruit planters tried the experiment 
of dispensing with pigtail laborers and filling their 
places with white boys and girls; but a week after 
the setting in of the dog-day season, they had their 
houses full of sick children, and pigtail John re¬ 
turned, grinning in the triumph of his hades-proof 
constitution. 

The phenomena of vegetable life present analogous 
contrasts, and the organ cactus luxuriates in a climate 
where few leaf trees can survive the first summer. 
In the gardens adjoining the railway stations of the 
Santa Fe line, experiments with eastern shade trees 
involve an amount of trouble hardly compensated 
by the result, and young elms and walnuts, drenched 
with the lawn sprinkler at daybreak, will often look 
shriveled with heat before 2 P. m., and if left to the 
tender mercies of the climate, with its average of 
twelve rain showers a year, will wither to the roots 
before the end of June. 

But the vast territory — nearly twice as large as 
all the New England States taken together — com¬ 
prises all sorts of soil and climate. The plateaus 
are not all dcspollados ; there are large tracts of up¬ 
land covered with mesquite groves and at least six 
of the sixteen countries can boast of extensive moun¬ 
tain forests. Some forty miles due east of Santa Fe, 
the gaps in the gray cliffs of the foothills reveal a 
higher mountain range stretching away to the far 
north, in an endless succession of billowy ridges, all 
covered with dark green pine forests, blending in the 
distance with the bluish tints of the sky. Nor are 
these woods limited to the narrow fringe of arboreal 
vegetation which here and there follows the ridges of 
the western Sierras; at an altitude of eight thousand 
feet above sea level a continuous mantle of coniferce 
spreads over the summits and dells of successive 
mountain chains, some thirty miles from west to 
east, and maintaining that average breadth, extends 
two hundred miles north, beyond the borders of 
Colorado and the valley of the upper Arkansas. 

These highland parks are the haunts of numerous 
-deer, elk, and swarms of wild turkeys, and are be¬ 
ginning to attract tourists from all parts of the 
United States. Groves of stately pines, shading a 
hundred-acre patch of summit levels; then a grassy 
dell, with dwarf juniper shrubs and mountain ivy; 
and in the interspaces of a seam of cliffs small thick¬ 
ets of cedar bushes ; squirrels scampering over the 
shady glens in quest of windfalls ; crossbills and 
other pine-loving birds twittering in the tree tops ; 
now and then a turkey startling the wanderer with its 
heavy-winged flight, or the scream of a hawk, fol¬ 


lowed by the cawing of pursuing ravens, but hardly 
a trace of insect life. At the sunniest hour of a mid¬ 
summer day a small yellow butterfly may now and 
then be seen flitting about the bramble blossoms of 
a ravine, or tiny specimens of the ichneumon wasp 
will come in sight as they chase a spider round and 
round the stem of a half-withered fir-tree, but travel¬ 
ers seeking refuge from the mosquito plague of the 
lowlands, may shout their Eureka on every pine 
ridge of the upper Sierras. 

Rains come more abundant to these highland for¬ 
ests than to the best wooded river valley of the plains, 
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that of the Rio Grande not excepted ; still the 
maximum of the evergreen Sierra parks hardly ex¬ 
ceeds a moisture supply of fifteen inches a year, 
melted snow and all, to eighty inches of the Oregon 
Coast Range and sixty-five of the Oregon coast plain. 
Malaria, as a consequence, is almost unknown in the 
uplands of New Mexico, and the percentage of 
deaths from pulmonary diseases is smaller than in 
any other portion of the United States, Arizona 
alone excepted. The high mountain ranges of the 
north countries combine, indeed, in a remarkable de 
gree the four-natural specifics for the cure of consump¬ 
tion : Pure air, sunlight, the balm of pinewood odors, 
and dry frosts. In cold winters the mercury on the 
forest Sierras east of the great divide sometimes sinks 
to twenty degrees below zero, while the heat of the 
warmest day rarely reaches ninety degrees in the 
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shade, except in the highlands of Colfax county, 
where basalt rocks and numerous hot springs indi¬ 
cate the proximity of subterranean fires. Just about 
a year ago, the Cerro Prieto, an extinct volcano of 
the Taos Range, some twenty miles south of the 
Colorado border, was, in fact, reported to have had 
a relapse of fire vomit accompanied by smoke whirls 
that were seen by the miners of the Tierra Amarilla 
district, at a distance of seventy miles. It would be 
worth knowing if the settlers of that extra-dry vol¬ 
cano region enjoy exemption from the rheumatic 
affections rather prevalent in other parts of the terri¬ 
tory, and which the local physicians ascribe to the 
practice of sleeping on the bare, damp ground. 
Tourists, in the hunting grounds of the Midland 
Sierras, are not apt to be deterred by that risk. 
There is more game in the summit parks than any¬ 
where northwest of the Florida Everglades, and far 
less danger of purchasing the privilege of a day’s 
sport with a week on the sick list. In spring, when 
the weather often stays dry for months together, the 
trout brooks of the highlands become as clear as 
crystal, and being fed by melting snow, are almost 
everywhere fit for drinking purposes. Lovers of 
wild scenery may visit the tower peaks of the Or- 
ganos Range, or the falls of the Rio Virgin over a 
thousand-yard precipice and the “natural tunnel,” 
where one of its tributaries passes through a lime¬ 
stone grotto two hundred feet long and arched some 
fifty feet above the level of the stream. 

In the placer mines of Colfax county, bipeds of 
our species may be seen enjoying fairly good health 
on a diet of crackers and came secco (“ jerked beef”) 
washed down with spring water, after the jugs of 
stronger fluids have been drained to the dregs. The 
profits of that industry have shrunk to two dollars 
a day, minus the costs of imported comestibles, but 
the independence of a goldwasher’s life would recon¬ 
cile Western Americans to smaller emoluments, and 


many of the miners could achieve independence if 
they would give gamblers and aguardiente peddlers a 
wider berth. 

There are silver mines, too, often with the ruins of 
old Spanish smelting furnaces, but their present rate 
of productiveness would hardly have warranted the 
construction of railway lines if it had not been for 
the situation of New Mexico on the overland route 
from the Gulf States to the Pacific. As it is, two 
great trunk lines, the Texas Pacific and the Topeka 
and Santa Fe, cross the Territory from end to end, 
and with their branches penetrate every larger valley 
of the Silver Sierras, and give travelers of moderate 
means a chance to visit one of the greatest ethno¬ 
logical curiosities of our continent,— a village of the 
Pueblo Indians, where frugality and obstinate con¬ 
servatism have held their own within a stone’s 
throw from the outposts of restless American 
enterprise. 

The Lotophagi of old can hardly have eaten their 
vegetable fare in more perfect content than the agri¬ 
cultural Indians that settled the valleys of Taos and 
San Mateo, and their grotesque hybrid religion need 
not deter their visitors from studying their sensible 
customs : their system of co-operation, their water 
worship, their long noon-tide rests, and their educa¬ 
tional rule of exempting children under twelve years 
from all sorts of hard labor. Caution and thrift are 
two unpopular virtues, and “Trikoal Niggers” is 
one of the mildest nicknames, fastened by the car¬ 
nivorous cowboys upon the tillers of the Pueblo 
truck-farms, whose staff of life, next to a cornmeal 
pancake, is a dish of fri/o/es, or brown beans, — a 
natural aperient, and not the worst staple diet in a 
dry, hot climate. The Pueblos are too discreet to 
betray their synonyms for their restless neighbors, 
and probably console themselves with the fact, that 
the balance of average longevity is some twenty 
years in favor of beans vs. bull beef. 


(To be continued.) 


Thf. Marvelous Bacteria* — The reproductive 
power of many species of bacteria is so marvelous 
as to be entirely beyond belief. Prof. Lau says that 
he has experimented with several different forms of 
these minute organisms that were capable of doub¬ 
ling their number every hour. 

When in good condition an average specimen of 
bacterium will produce 16,777.200 individuals of his 
kind in the short space of twenty-four hours. In 
forty-eight hours the offspring from a “germ” 
measuring not more than one-fifteen-thousandth 


of an inch, will have increased until the bulk cannot 
be put into a half-pint measure, the total number of 
individuals then exceeding 281,500,000,000. If 
these deductions are correct (and scientists of ability 
have proved that they are as near as such figures can 
possibly be approximated from the very nature of 
the experiment), is it any wonder that “germ” or 
bacterial diseases are so difficult to control ? 

Dr. Adametz, the Swiss savant, says that there 
may be more living, breathing creatures in a pound of 
cheese than there are inhabitants on the globe.— Sc/. 
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HEALTHY HOMES. 

VIII. 

HELEN L. MANNING. 


SLOPS AND 

Every house-mother should constitute herself the 
sanitarian of the premises, if she would guard her 
dear ones from conditions which invite disease and 
perhaps death. To enter upon this task intelli¬ 
gently, the plainest and simplest expositions of 
sanitary science should be as familiar to her as her 
cook book or fashion magazine. It is often unsafe 
to trust to the plumber and the carpenter to arrange 
fixtures, without giving them personal oversight. 
Sometimes in their haste they will do a job slight¬ 
ingly, and again, they may err through ignorance. 

The location of drains and sinks should be care¬ 
fully considered, and their condition frequently in¬ 
spected. The drain pipe from the kitchen sink 
should lead several rods away from the house, and 
if the outlet reaches the roots of trees or shrubs 
which especially delight in moisture, such as the 
willow or the quince, a double good will be accom¬ 
plished. An open box should never be used to 
convey any form of slops. Even a box or tube 
conductor of wood should not be tolerated, as in a 
short time it becomes thoroughly saturated with filth 
and the breeding place for germs innumerable. Tile 
is better than wood, and being porous, much of the 
moisture oozes out along its whole course. An iron 
pipe is good so long as it remains intact, but it is, 
of course, easily corroded with rust. Lead is the 
most durable of all, but also the most expensive. 
However, the matter of expense should be lightly 
considered when the health of the household is in 
the balance, to say nothing of the offset of doctors* 
bills and other expenses incident to sickness. 

But whatever material is used for conductors, the 
necessity of flushing the pipes with some good dis- 
► ctant solution at frequent intervals, remains the 
same. Once or twice a week is none too often, in 
hot weather. Copperas is a good disinfectant for 
ordinary use, and has the advantage of being cheap, 
— about three to five cents per pound. Dissolve in 
the proportion of one half a pound to a gallon of 
water, and use very freely. Plug the outlet, and 
pour enough into the sink to fill the pipe its full 
length. Use the solution as near the boiling point 
as convenient, for the reason that a hot fluid is more 
penetrating than a cold one, — an advantage, if tile 


GARBAGE. 

or wood is used,— and also because a hot solution 
acts as a solvent of whatever waste particles may 
have lodged at various points. Dishwater usually 
contains more or less grease, and this will be melted 
and washed out if the disinfectant is poured in hot. 

Where no drainage pipes are provided, as not in¬ 
frequently happens, dishwater, suds, and other slops 
are emptied directly upon the ground. In this case, 
pains must be taken to carry the slops a considerable 
distance from the house, and distribute them around 
over quite an area. Mother earth is a great purifier, 
but her receptive capacity may be overtaxed without 
this precaution. Where hard water is used for dish 
washing and other purposes and the slops are all 
poured in one spot, the lime will in a short time 
form an impervious coating in most soils, rendering 
absorption impossible. Thus the filth is left to ac¬ 
cumulate on the surface, ami speedily breeds germs. 
Take warning if you see flies swarming around a 
given spot, and know that these little scavengers 
have found decaying matter to remove. Anticipate 
their friendly offices bv pouring over the place a gen¬ 
erous quantity of a solution of copperas prepared as 
indicated above, or else by covering it with chloride 
of lime, or with quicklime. 

The dust and other sweepings from carpets and 
floors should be carefully burned, not thrown out 
into the yard to be blown back into the house, for 
dust always represents a multitude of micro-organ¬ 
isms. Kitchen refuse, like the parings of potatoes 
and other vegetables, should either be burned or 
buried, never permitted to decay upon the surface 
of the ground. In the country, the alternative of 
feeding vegetable refuse to stock may be chosen, in 
which case let it be so disposed of while fresh, in¬ 
stead of allowing it to accumulate. Sour milk is 
sometimes poured upon the ground, but it makes a 
most unwholesome stench. It should be buried in 
a trench instead. Where natural gas or gasoline is 
used for fuel, the cremation of waste becomes quite 
a household problem. Sometimes a small stove or 
furnace is fired up at frequent intervals on purpose 
to destroy garbage, and sometimes it is removed 
daily by a scavenger cart. In this latter case, the 
sanitary condition of the temporary receptacles must 
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be scrupulously cleansed. Chloride of lime in the 
proportion of six ounces to a gallon of water, is a 
good disinfectant for wooden vessels. 

Garbage crematories for the disposal of waste 
built on a large scale, are coming into favor in 
cities. It is certainly a much more wholesome man¬ 
ner of disposing of it than dumping everything into 
some convenient river, lake, or other waterway, as 
is frequently done. Boston has a huge garbage cre¬ 
matory, with a capacity of several tons. The fur¬ 
nace is fed with crude petroleum. A blower run by 
a six-horse-power steam engine forces the intense 
heat into the receptacle for the garbage. Combus¬ 
tion is so rapid that the garbage disappears almost 
as fast as it can be shoveled in. There are two 


chambers for its reception, together with a system 
of draughts by which all the smoke and gases go 
from one to the other, making a complete circuit 
of the crematory, and then what is left escapes to 
the air through a tall chimney. Scarcely any ashes 
are made. All kinds of stuff are cremated here, 
just as it comes from the places where it is col¬ 
lected, including tin cans, bottles, and bones. The 
amount of garbage collected by the city each day 
is two hundred tons, and it is estimated that all this 
can be consumed by four furnaces at a cost of about 
twenty-five cents a ton. The whole operation is 
remarkably free from odor, and scarcely an offensive 
smell is noticeable as coming from the furnace. 


A NEW BEATITUDE. 

BY MARY \VOOI> AI.LEN, M. 1). 


It is a self-evident fact that the condition of the 
mind affects the attitude of the body. 

If a child approaches us with head erect and 
chest elevated, we know at once that his mind is free 
from depressing thoughts. He is courageous, happy, 
has nothing to conceal. If he comes with droop¬ 
ing head, and with chest contracted, we read the 
thought of fear or shame in his demeanor. If a man 
is seen walking with hands behind him and head 
bent forward, we know he is thinking earnestly, per¬ 
haps .even despondently; but if his head is up and 
his eyes look straight before him, we know that his 
mind is not brooding over troubles, but lie is ready 
to face the world with cheer and courage. 

It is just as true, though not as well understood, 
that the attitude of the body is reflected upon the 
conditions of the mind. 

Let the brave, active, courageous facer of the 
world and its problems, droop his head and lower 
his chest, and he begins to lose courage, and to 
doubt his ability to overcome the obstacles that op¬ 
pose his path. Let the bowed brooder over life’s 
trials lift his head and raise his chest, and courage 
begins to flow into his heart, and he feels that life is 
not as gloomy as he had imagined. When Clara 
Barton went to take charge of the Sherbourne Re¬ 
formatory for women, some years ago, she found 
that the regulations decreed that they were to walk 
with downcast eyes. She said: “They can never 
reform while compelled to assume that attitude. 
They must look up : ” and so the rules were changed, 
and with the uplooking attitude of body came an 


increase of aspirations for nobler and better things. 

The military carriage of the soldier has much to 
do with making him courageous, and the moral effect 
of a nation of men trained to an upright bearing is 
worthy of consideration. With this thought in mind 
the rounded shoulders and depressed chests of many 
of our school-children become of national signifi¬ 
cance, indicating not only lack of vital physical 
power, but a lessening of moral force, lack of cour¬ 
age, deficient will. 

I once heard a young girl, whose misuse of words 
was often amusing, exclaim of a friend that “she 
struck a be-attitude. ” The attitudes that we see 
every day on the street, in the parlor, everywhere, 
are often far from be-attitudes. 

For several hours one day, I watched the crowds of 
people who were thronging the streets to witness a 
public parade. 

Elegant costumes were prevalent, faces of refine¬ 
ment not uncommon, but grace, dignity of bearing, 
elegance of carriage, were seldom seen. We could 
not wonder at the rounded shoulders and sun^t 
chests of the aged men and women whose lives had 
been spent in patient, unceasing toil; but we saw 
the same outlines of figure in the children not yet 
in their “teens.” It was pitiful to see the curved 
backs, the hollow chests, the protuberant abdomens, 
in girls of ten or twelve j or the round shoulders and 
heads deflected forward over the depressed chest of 
boys of the same age; pitiful, yes startling, when 
with prophetic eye we saw what it all meant for the 
native in the years to come. 
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Not long since I read in a newspaper an article 
against physical culture in public schools, calling it 
a ••fad” not to be countenanced by wise parents. 
The writer evidently did not realize the significance 
of the bodily deformities that are consequent upon 
the cramped positions of school children. He no 
doubt would desire that American manhood and 
womanhood should mean the noblest that those 
words imply, but the truest nobility of thought and 
purpose cannot exist where the constant bodily atti¬ 
tudes are contradictory of noble impulses. The 
teacher who insists upon an upright physical bearing 
has done more to prepare the pupil to be a worthy, 
honorable citizen than the teacher who gives his at¬ 
tention to cramming his pupils' minds with book learn¬ 
ing, while he allows their bodies to express servility, 
dejection, cowardice. 

“ What shall we do with our round shouldered 
girls and boys?” “Shall we put corsets on the 
girls, and shoulder braces on the boys ? 99 These 
are questions constantly asked of the physician, and 
girls and boys are tortured by surgical appliances, 
and tormented by importunate commands to throw 
their shoulders' back ; and yet the deformity is not 
remedied, and will not be until we learn that the 
cause does not lie in the shoulders, and the efforts 
to throw them back only increase deformity. 

The military attitude tends to overcome round 
shoulders, and yet it does not interfere with them. 
The orders are to let the arms hang naturally, and 
the shoulders are straightened by raising the chest 
and subordinating the abdomen. The cause of 
round shoulders lies in the weakness of the muscles 
that uphold the front of the body, and in com¬ 
pelling the bony structures to do the work of the 
muscles. 

When the person allows the weight to rest upon 


the heels, he has so changed the center of gravity 
that in order to balance himself the abdomen is 
protruded, the graceful curve of the lower spine 
straightened, and the upper curve increased, and the 
head thrust forward. Add to this the sunken chest 
and drooping waist muscles that come from lack of 
exercise, or of vigor for any cause, and we have the 
source of round shoulders. To overcome this defect 
we have but to transfer the weight to the balls of the 
feet and elevate the chest, and the round shoulders 
disappear. 

However, raising the shoulders is not elevating 
the chest, as many people think it is. It seems very 
difficult for some people to get hold of the method 
of elevating the chest. I have found that a good 
way is to stand with the toes against a door. Usu¬ 
ally the person so standing will touch the door with 
the abdomen, and the chest will be several inches 
distant. Reverse this, making the chest touch and 
the space be between the door and the abdomen, and 
the position will be about right. 

“But it tires me so!” exclaims the individual. 
That is because it brings into play unused muscles, 
and also because the person is using too great nerve 
tension. When the attitude has been persisted in 
until it has become the natural one, the fatigue of 
standing and of walking will be greatly lessened. In 
this position all the organs of the body are rightly 
related to each other. The hips and shoulders are 
on a vertical line, the head is poised directly on the 
spine, the chest is unrestricted, the internal organs 
are lifted, instead of being crowded down, and the 
mind, reflecting the attitude of the body, is uplifted, 
elevated, encouraged, and we discover in the in¬ 
creased health and vigor that our new beatitude is 
but a physical receiving of the blessings promised to 
“ them that walk uprightly.” 


A Hindoo Hotel. — A high caste Hindoo is a 
vegetarian, and so strict is he in abstinence from 
flesh food, that he will not eat anything which has in 
any way come in contact with any portion of the 
body of a dead animal. If possible, he will not al¬ 
low himself to be touched by, and will not touch, a 
person who eats meat. He regards the taking of 
animal life and the eating of flesh as heinous crimes. 
The Asiatic Quarterly Review describes a recently 
developed establishment at Woking, Eng., known as 
the Oriental Institute, the purpose of which is to en¬ 
able Hindoos who cross the sea to live in harmony 
with the principles of their religion and the laws of 


their caste. The building was erected on soil which 
was uncontaminated by the blood of animals. 
Separate and independent suites of rooms are pre¬ 
pared, each of which is a complete establishment in 
itself. Water is obtained from newly made wells 
carefully covered, the water being drawn with buckets 
which have never touched leather or any other ani¬ 
mal product. But fruits and vegetables of all kinds, 
grains, lentils and other pulses, and a variety of vege¬ 
table foods are furnished in abundance; but not the 
smallest trace of any sort of food substance which 
has lived and breathed is to be found about the 
place. 
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OUR SKIN. 


There's a skin wiihoui and a skin within, 

A covering skin, and a lining skin ; 

Rut the skin within is the skin without. 

Doubled inwards, and carried completely throughout. 

The palace, the nostrils, the windpipe and throat. 

Are all o! them lined with this inner coat, 

Which through every pari is made to extend — 

Lungs, liver, and bowels, from end to end. 

The outside skin is a marvelous plan 
For exuding the dregs of the flesh of man ; 

While the inner extracts from the food and the air 
What is needed the waste in his skin to repair. 

While it goes well with the outside skin, 

You may feci pretty sure all’s right within. 

For if anything puts the inner skin out 
Of order, it troubles the skin without. 

The doctor, you know, examines your tongue 
To sec if your stomach or bowels ore wrong ; 

And he feds if your hand be hot and dry, 

And is nble to tell you the reason why. 

Too much brandy, whisky, or gin 
J» apt to disturb the skin within ; 

While, if dirty or dry, the skin without. 

Refuses to let the sweat come out 

Good people all! have a care for your skin, 

Both that without und that within ; 


To the first you 'll give plenty of water and soap, 

To the lost little else beside water, we 'll hope. 

But always be very particular where 

You get your water, your food, and your air . 

For if these he tainted or rendered impure. 

It will have its effect on your blood — be sure. 

The food which will ever for you be the best 
Is that you like most and can soonest digest; 

All unripe fruit and decaying flesh 
Beware of, and fish that is not very fresh. 

Your water— transparent and pure as you think it — 

Had better he filtered and boiled ere you drink it. 

Unless you know surely that nothing unsound 
Can have got l«» it Over or under the ground. 

But of all things the most I would have you beware. 

Of breathing the poison of once-brcath£d air ; 

When in bed, whether out or at home you may be, 

Always open your window and let it go free. 

With clothing and exercise keep yourself warm, 

And change yom clothes quickly if drenched in a storm ; 
For a cold caught by chilling the outside skiu 
Flies at once to the delicate lining within. 

All you who thus kindly take care of your skin. 

And attend lo its wants without and within, 

Need never of cholera feel any fears, 

And your skin may Inst you a hundred years. 

— From a London Periodical of November r j, 1871. 


THE BREAD OF THE ANCIENTS. 


A German periodical, the Attgcmeine Zn/ung, gives 
the following interesting account of ancient breads 
and their use : — 

“Among the Greek aristocrats of whom Homer 
gives us a description, bread was not, as with us, 
simply adjunct to, but an essential portion of, the 
principal meal of the day. The chiefs of the so- 
called heroic period lived almost exclusively on two 
dishes ; roast meat, over which a little flour was 
sprinkled, and wheaten bread. 

“The flour was ground in a hand-mill by the 
female servants; it was then made into dough,* and 
baked (as it appears from the information handed 
down to us) in a special part of the kitchen. 

“Wheaten bread enjoyed a great reputation. 
Homer calls it the strength of man. Barley bread 
had been eaten from time immemorial, although bar¬ 
ley was preferred in the form of gruel or porridge. 
Barley bread was not generally used until 500 b. c. 
Bread was the first thing set before a guest. It rep¬ 
resented civilization, whereas meat was representa¬ 
tive of the old style. 


“When Odysseus tied for refuge to the palace of 
Alkinoos, bread is specially mentioned among the 
‘dishes ’ set before him. 

“In the historical Hellas, bread played a similar 
part; it was one of the principal foods of the peo¬ 
ple, was regarded as indispensable by the better 
classes, and certain kinds of it were even looked 
upon in the light of luxuries. Barley bread was al¬ 
ways very coarse ; wheaten bread was divided into 
different sorts, according to the amount of bran. 

“ The place most celebrated for its bakeries—the 
Vienna of the time—was Athens, but we really 
know very little about the method of making bread 
there. Probably their ovens were not very much 
different from the ordinary ones of the present day; 
and some kinds of bread were finished off by being 
roasted or toasted on a spit. 

“ The fact that the loaves which Seuthes, the 
Thracian prince, set before the strategists of the 
army of Xenophon, is expressly described as 
‘leavened,’ has led to the conclusion that it was not 
customary to ferment the bread. 
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“It was the rule of Greece, in later times, to sell 
bread in the market-place, which was quite the op¬ 
posite to Roman usage. The bakers, mostly wealthy 
proprietors, made the bread and distributed it to the 
bread-women, who, as far as politeness was con¬ 
cerned, were on a level with the Berlin women- 
hawkers, or the London fish-women. 

“ It is characteristic of the position which bread 
occupied as an article of food, that the Spartans, 
at their midday meal, only had wheaten bread on 
special occasions as a particular luxury. Solon also 
ordered that those citizens who were fed at the ex¬ 
pense of the state in the Prytaneion have white 
bread only on extra special occasions. 

“In Republican Rome it was the custom for each 
household to bake enough bread for its requirements, 
and not to purchase ; and even under the Caesars, 
when there was a goodly number of bakers in Rome, 
the better-class families adhered to the old style of 
baking at home. 

“Such houses possessed a separate room for bak¬ 
ing, situated next to the kitchen ; this room was 
called pistrina (mill), for it embraced the place 
where the corn, etc., was ground. Bakers were called 
pistores (millers) until the fall of Rome, although 
the two branches had been separated long before. 

“ In Imperial Rome, the bakers were divided into 
three classes,— white bakers, milk bakers, and sweet 
bakers. The white, or wheat bakers were the chief, 
because they produced food, a means of nourish¬ 


ment. The milk bakers made buns and cakes. The 
third class were noted for their skill in the baking of 
tarts and all kinds of sweet confectionery eaten for 
dessert. 

“ Butter was never used as a food either in Greece 
or Rome ; it was employed chiefly as a medicament 
(externally in plasters and bandages, internally much 
as we take cod-liver oil) ; had pastry been made with 
it, the Greeks and Romans would have rejected the 
confectionery just as we should turn up our noses at 
a tart made with train oil. It is true that the Thra¬ 
cians ate it, but they were only half Greek. 

“ In Imperial Rome there were, in addition to 
bakeries conducted by private people, spacious state 
bakeries which played an important part in provid¬ 
ing for the wants of the people. The Caesars paid 
special attention to these establishments, took great 
care that they should be properly supplied with corn, 
barley, etc., and even made occasional tests of the 
goods supplied. 

“The Roman ovens were just like ours. A well- 
preserved specimen was discovered some years ago 
during the excavations at Pompeii ; it contained 
several charred loaves, on which the baker’s stamp 
could be plainly seen, showing of what flour they 
had been made?. 

“The loaves of Pompeii weighed about two 
pounds ; they were round, and indented, to admit of 
breaking them into eight equal parts. Similar loaves 
are made even now in Calabria and Sicily.” 


She Fusses too Much. — We know what is the mat¬ 
ter with him, and have known it all along. He is very 
delicate, and the least draft of air will throw him 
into a chill. He suffers from cold feet and darting 
pains, and has the most miserable kind of an appe¬ 
tite, He is either greatly depressed or highly elated, 
and has an abiding conviction that he is soon to be 
called to render up his acconts. He believes in 
faith cure and Christian science, yet he is the con¬ 
stant patron of his family physician, thanks to his 
faitlrful wife. Poor woman ! She warms his shoes 
for him every morning, for fear they may be a trifle 
damp. She gets all his clothing ready so he may 
jump into them quickly, without too long exposure 
of the body to the air. She feels of his head for 
fear it may be too hot, and chafes his feet that the 
circulation may be good for the day. We might 
prolong the picture in this line for a whole page, and 
yet it would not be overdrawn. The poor careworn, 
anxious wife declares “He is so delicate,” and he, 
the fool, thinks he is. Now what is the diagnosis in 


this case? — She fusses too much! If such men 
had no one to fuss over them, they would become 
strong and well within three months. We often 
write of the nervous, hysterical woman ; but deliver 
us from the grunting man spoiled by the mistaken 
kindness <?f a devoted wife.— Nat. Med. Review. 


“ No living germ can resist the antiseptic power 
of essence of cinnamon for more than a few hours,” 
is the conclusion announced by Mr. Chamberlain as 
the result of prolonged research and experiment in 
M. Pasteur’s laboratory. It is said to destroy mi¬ 
crobes as effectively, if not as rapidly, as corrosive 
sublimate.— Hygienic Review. 


Rollo —“Tell me, pa, is there any difference be¬ 
tween common salt and chloride of sodium ? ” 

Mr. Holliday —“Yes, Rollo, a great difference. 
Salt is two cents a pound at the grocer’s, while 
chloride of sodium is 50 cents a teaspoonful at the 
druggisPs.”— Boston Transcript. 
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Sunlight and Bacteria. — Some highly interest¬ 
ing and important experiments on the effect of di¬ 
rect sunlight in destroying bacteria have recently 
been reported to the Royal Society of England by 
Professor Marshall Ward. The fact that sunlight is 
inimical to bacteria has long been known, but Pro¬ 
fessor Ward’s experiments indicate that sunshine 
may be the most effective agent in keeping air and 
water free from infection. 

The first experiment consisted in filling a small 
glass flask with water from the river Thames, con¬ 
taining many thousands of anthrax spores, and ex¬ 
posing it for a few days to the light of the sun. The 
spores were all killed. 

Then gelatine plates containing living spores were 
prepared, and by means of a zinc stencil plate placed 
over the gelatine the latter was sheltered from the 
sun’s rays, except where the outline of a letter cut 
through the zinc allowed the rays to fall upon the 
gelatine beneath. 

After the plates had been exposed to the sun for 
from two to six hours, they were put in an incubator 
designed to develop the spores. Then it was found 
that those spores which had been exposed to the 
sunlight falling through the letter cut in the stencil 
plate, had been killed, while the others, which had 
been protected from the sun, had not been affected, 
and they developed into colonies of anthrax. 

Wherever the anthrax colonies thus developed, they 
clouded the gelatine, so that when the plate was held 
up to the light, after the incubation, the outline of 
the letter over which the spores had been killed, re¬ 
mained as a transparent marking in the midst of an 
opaque plate. 

The suspicion then arose that the heat developed, 
and not the mere effects of the light rays, might have 
killed the spores ; but further experiments showed 
that this was not the case, and that it was undoubt¬ 
edly the direct solar rays that acted as the germicide. 

Thus scientific investigations are continually re¬ 
vealing new ways in which the sun, the great gov¬ 
ernor of the solar system, directly influences the 
destiny and the welfare of the earth and all of its 
inhabitants.— Set. 


Taking Stock of Health Resources. — Every 
one born healthy into the world brings an endow¬ 
ment of vital capital sufficient to maintain the body, 
for normal and efficient service, say, for eighty years. 
This capital serves two purposes, or rather a common 
one, in two ways. Its income is large enough, and 
probably somewhat more than enough, for all health¬ 
ful drafts till maturity ; there is provision fur the 


expenditures of the periods, fairly well defined, of 
infancy, childhood, puberty, maturity, and old age, 
and it seems to be true that economy at early periods 
saves for those that follow, but such saving is not 
likely after maturity is reached. It is in accord with 
other matters that strength comes by effort, power in 
natural law in one form by its exercise in others, in 
the use of vital capital, provided that it be in line 
with the purposes of the body. 

In our present view the cost of living — the outlay 
for mental or physical work — is met by draft on 
this fund. To think, to decide, to do, we draw 
against income first, and, if we will, sometimes from 
the capital. In the normal life of infancy, childhood, 
youth (and early manhood, perhaps), the principal 
draft is for growth and development of powers ; and 
the normal expenditure for these purposes is greater 
at these ages than afterward. At and after maturity, 
the draft is for current expenses — living and repair 
and for special work. With health and a normal 
record to date, this charge should be easily met from 
income, but it is a fact that many have “lived be¬ 
yond their means,” and have in various ways drawn 
on capital which, according to its extent, impairs in¬ 
come and threatens vital bankruptcy, and this may 
exhibit itself in physical or mental weakness and end 
in premature death. Both results are in common 
evidence. 

In the way of nature, old age should find one with 
scarcely diminished vital capital yielding no more 
income, but sufficient to take one by easy and en¬ 
joyable stages of physical rest and mental occupa¬ 
tion to the age of at least eighty years, and to eutha¬ 
nasia. the normal end of a happy life. I think it 
not difficult by this rude but not unfair analogy of 
the methods of using pecuniary capital anti income, 
to throw some valuable light on the facts of failure 
or success in managing vital capital, by all sorts and 
conditions of men. Why would it not be a judicious 
and business-like act, then, once a year “to take 
stock,” figure the profits and losses, of the twelve 
months’ living and doing that are passed, and learn 
what one may of the vital prospects ahead of him? 
It will lead to discoveries worth making, and one of 
the first will be the fact that the body is endowed 
with delicate methods of its own, independent of the 
mind, of discovering and determining the kind, di¬ 
rection, and amount of the response to make to the 
demand upon its resources, from within or without 
itself. You will find it a serious mistake to think 
the mind absolute master of the body, or the last 
nothing but the creature of the first. — Dr . C. N. 
Hewitt , in the Literary Northwest. 
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“Danger.” —With the present enlargement of 
woman's activities is much that is admirable and full 
of the inspirations of hope for the future ; but there 
are also some elements of peril. There is danger 
that ambition will contest with love the right to su¬ 
premacy ; danger that admiration will be coveted 
rather than affection ; danger that, driven by the 
pressure of less ennobling motives into work that is 
noble, woman will assume burdens greater than her 
powers. If she does, she is always liable to fall into 
one or the other of two disasters. Exhausted by 
overwork, and unrefreshed by any reservoir of 
strength such as the quiet of old-time homes af¬ 
forded, she perhaps saps her vitality, falls a prey to 
nervous exhaustion, becomes a semi-invalid, dreads 
both the pains and the cares of maternity, and 
contrives to avoid motherhood, if she does not 
eschew marriage. Or, endeavoring to avoid this 
peri 1, she possibly falls into still greater disaster— 
depends on opiates for rest and on stimulants for 
strength. If we may trust testimony apparently 
trustworthy, the use of both narcotics and stimulants 
among women has increased, especially in our great 
cities, to an alarming degree. Fashionable drug¬ 
stores furnish in the soda-water fountain a conven¬ 
ient bar, whereat jaded nature seeks to borrow at a 
ruinous rate of interest, strength from to-morrow to 
meet the demands of ambition for to-day, and the 
counter of the same shop serves, sometimes with, 
sometimes without, a prescription, the means for 
gratifying the dangerous opium habit. It is possible 
that public rumor exaggerates the extent of these 
dangers ; it is certain that she does not wholly invent 
them. 

Nervous exhaustion, insomnia, alcoholism, and 
the opium habit are symptoms of a serious disease. 
They mean that nature is exhausted, either by the 
demands of real work or those of unreal and conven¬ 
tional recreations. They mean that life is exhaust¬ 
ing the energy more rapidly than natural methods 
are supplying it. Experienced teachers report that 
when the young girl returns to school after her vaca¬ 
tion, it often requires a week or two for her to re¬ 
cover her tone. Social pleasures, which taken in 
moderation would have reinvigorated her, have been 
taken in such lawless excess as to exhaust. She re¬ 
quires a vacation to recover from her vacation. 
But the mother lives all the year round in the 
maelstrom into which the daughter is swept for 
only a few weeks. Both have caught the infec¬ 
tious fever of the age ; and the same heat burns in 
the veins and maddens the brain of woman in society 
that saps the vital energies of her husband on 'Change. 


We need a return to simpler ways of living ; need 
to reflect upon the homely but wise saw, “It's no 
use killin’ yourself to keep yourself ; ” need to pon¬ 
der Christ’s suggestive words, “The cares of this 
world and the deceitfulness of riches.” Not only 
are the restful ways of love at home better than the 
fascination of admiration in society, but even in the 
best and most consecrated of lives, a careful adjust¬ 
ment of accepted duties t<T the endowments of 
strength is necessary to the most enduring and effect¬ 
ive life.— Christian Union. 


How Rapidly We Think. — Helmholtz showed 
that a wave of thought would require about a minute 
to travel a mile of nerve, and Hersh found that a 
touch on the face was recognized by the brain and re¬ 
sponded to by a manual signal in the seventh of a 
second. 

He also found that the speed of sense differed for. 
different organs, the sense of hearing being responded 
to in the sixth of a second, while that of sight re¬ 
quired one fifth of a second to be felt and signaled. 
In all these cases the distance traversed was about the 
same, so the inference is that images travel more 
slowly than sounds or touch. It still remained, how¬ 
ever, to show the portion of this interval taken up by 
the action of the brain. 

Prof. Donvers, by very delicate apparatus, has dem¬ 
onstrated this to be about seventy-five thousandths 
of a second. Of the whole interval forty thousandths 
are occupied in the simple act of recognition, and 
thirty-five thousandths for the act of willing response. 
— Pacific Record of Medicine and Surgery. 


A Clean Sweep. — That it is easier to fell the tree 
of stimulation than to lop off a branch, is attested by 
a man of rare resolution, Edward Baltzer, the father 
of German Vegetarianism. Again and again he tried 
to break himself of a single bad habit — smoking — 
but failed. When he made a clean sweep of stimu¬ 
lants and narcotics, alcohol, tobacco, and flesh 
meats, the change was kinderleicht — mere child’s 
play. — The Vegetarian Messenger. 


Physician — “ Well, my friend, what ails you ? ” 
Patient — “ I cannot sleep, doctor.” 

Physician — li What are you doing during the day ? ” 
Patient — “ Well, I work like a horse, eat like a wolf, 
and am tired as a dog when I come home, and still 
can’t get any sleep.” 

Physician — “Sorry I cannot help you; but you 
will have to consult a veterinarian.” — Home and 
Country. 






(Continued.) 


Another way in which exercise is beneficial, is in 
promoting bodily symmetry. This is illustrated in 
the average* savage. Entirely free from all conven¬ 
tional trammels, he is a fine specimen of a well 
developed man. He stands erect, his figure is sym¬ 
metrical, his limbs are finely rounded, his shoulders 
are square, there is a graceful curve in his spine, and 
there is a general expression of strength in his whole 
figure and bearing. The Yuma Indians, the most 
primitive of all the Indian tribes of North America, 
furnish many grand specimens of the human figure. 

I shall never forget how I was startled when one of 
them suddenly sprang out in front of me as I was 
walking one day by a thicket in their reservation 
near old Fort Yuma. 1 did not know but he was 
going to seal]) me, but as he stood before me with 
a form like an Apollo, broad shoulders, deep chest, 
and rounded limbs, I envied him. He would cer¬ 
tainly have been a good model for a sculptor. 

It is not true, however, that all savages have a 
finely developed physique. The Patagonian sitting 
on his horse looks like a giant; but when he stands 
on the ground, his gigantic appearance disappears in 
consequence of the disproportionate shortness of his 
legs, which are small and undeveloped in comparison 
with the rest of his body. This is because he lives 
mostly on horseback, and has very little use for the 
muscles of his legs. The blacksmith affords an 
almost equally striking illustration. Day after day 
he swings his heavy hammer with his right arm until 
it becomes disproportionately developed, while his 


left arm is disproportionately small. As a result of 
the excessive development of the muscles of the 
right side, the spine of the blacksmith often becomes 
curved toward the opposite side. 

The purpose of exercise is to develop every group 
of muscles in the body, so that the skeleton may be 
held erect, supported equally on every side, like the 
masts and spars of a full-rigged ship. 

Another way by which exercise promotes symmetry 
is by the proper distribution of fatty tissues. An 
enormous accumulation of fat in a particular part of 
the body is evidence that that part has been idle, it 
has not been doing its duty. 

This matter of symmetry is a very important one, 
because when we have established external symmetry, 
we have also established internal symmetry. When¬ 
ever there is external deformity of any kind, as a 
curved spine, a flattened chest, projecting abdomen, 
there is an internal deformity corresponding to 
the external deformity : this internal deformity, this 
lack of internal symmetry, is a matter of vastly 
greater significance than the external deviation from 
the normal condition. People are very much troub¬ 
led about external deformities, but they seldom think 
of the internal deformity. A deviation of the spine 
toward the right side means a shortening of the mus¬ 
cles of the left side ; and a deviation of the spine to¬ 
ward the left side means a shortening of the muscles 
of the right side. A flat chest means a compression 
of the lungs ; a protruding abdomen means a com¬ 
pression of the stomach, liver, kidneys, etc., and 
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perhaps prolapse of all the organs of the abdomen 
and pelvis and an abnormal strain upon the sympa¬ 
thetic nerves and nerve centers. So these external 
deformities indicate corresponding internal deformi¬ 
ties, and are evidences of internal disease. Thou¬ 
sands of persons are suffering from these deformities, 
external and internal, although they may be uncon¬ 
scious of their existence. I have made thousands of 
observations in reference to these deformities, and 
have proven the relation between external and in¬ 
ternal deformities. 

Another of the general advantages of exercise is, 
that it preserves the suppleness of the body, the 
elasticity of the muscles, and the flexibility of the 
joints, tendons, and ligaments. If the muscles of a 
certain part of the body are not used in such a man¬ 
ner as to stretch them, they become shortened, and 
after a time all use of them beyond the habitual 
extent becomes impossible. If the arm is kept flexed 
for a long time, it becomes impossible to straighten 
it, because the muscles of the inner surface of the 
arm have become shortened from not being duly 
stretched. 

Nature abhors idleness, and punishes the idle organ 
by complete extinction or partial obliteration ; so if 
a muscle is not used to its full capacity, if it is not 
stretched to its full length, nature shortens it. This 
shortening may be so permanent in character as to 
be irremedial. One can almost tell the different oc¬ 
cupations of the persons he meets, by the way in which 
they carry themselves. For example, the blacksmith, 
the cabinet-maker, and many other mechanics who 
use their hands chiefly in their work, walk with half- 
flexed arms, elbowing their way along the street. 
The farmer from his habit of bending forward to his 
work and sitting in a relaxed position, as he may be 
often seen resting with his elbows upon his knees, 
becomes round-shouldered. This deformity in the 
case of the farmer may be partly due also to the 


Miss Anita Kellogg makes a strong plea for 
physical culture among musical artists in a recent 
article on that subject. She says that incredible 
apathy is manifested on this point. Awkwardness in 
sitting, standing, and walking, lack of self-possession, 
and absence of all grace of motion offend the eye 
before the musical talent has a chance to charm the 
ear. Nine out of ten singers, she says, stand incor¬ 
rectly, and nine out of ten performers of any kind 
on a concert program walk awkwardly and salute 
the audience with bows devoid of grace. This is 
not because they do not love harmony, but simply 
from neglect of physical rhythm. They fail to 


shortening of the muscles of the chest by which the 
shoulders are drawn forward. 

The different positions assumed are due to the fact 
that the muscles which have been flexed the most 
have become shortened, and the muscles which have 
been constantly on the stretch have become length¬ 
ened. Now in order that the body should be kept 
symmetrical, such exercises should be taken as will 
keep the muscles at the proper length. Much 
of the deformity of old age is due to unequal 
exercise. 

But exercise also keeps the joints flexible. Notice 
the young child. It is not uncommon to see a child 
lying on its back and putting its great toe up to its 
mouth, or holding its foot up by the half hour where 
it can watch and study it. There is no adult, unless 
he has kept himself under training, who could keep 
his legs in such a position for so long a time ; be¬ 
cause the muscles on the back of the thigh have be-’ 
come too short to permit the leg to come forward, 
and the muscles in front are so weak that they 
cannot contract enough to draw the leg up. Now by 
proper exercise, beginning at an early age, the mus¬ 
cles can be kept so active, so strong, and so elastic 
that the whole body can be kept under control ; not 
only the muscles, but the joints as well. When the 
joints are not flexed to their fullest extent, when they 
are not moved just as far as they are capable of being 
moved, it is frequently the case that the articulating 
surface over which the bones glide becomes restricted. 
And not only this, but the extensible tissues upon 
which the latitude of movement depends, become 
rigid ; calcareous substances are deposited in the 
ligaments, so that they become stiff and rigid, and 
lose their natural flexibility ; and the consequence is, 
the limb is restrained in its movements. Now, by 
active daily exercise, by constant and full use of the 
muscles and the joints, these hardening and ossify¬ 
ing processes can be prevented. 


realize that their physical organism is the instrument 
of expression, and that the laws that underlie expres¬ 
sion are the laws that underlie all art.— Werner's 
Voice Magazine. 


Some one having asked Mr. Gladstone the secret 
of his remarkable activity, he replied with a story : 
(t There was once a road leading out of London on 
which more horses died than any other, and inquiry 
revealed the fact that it was perfectly level. Conse¬ 
quently the animals in traveling over it used only 
one set of muscles. ”— Sel. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN. 


The following was translated and condensed for 
the Literary Digest from a paper by A. Mosso, in 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau : — 

The physical training of women is, in certain re¬ 
spects, more important than that of man. At this 
moment, the cpiestion is of peculiar importance to 
those interested, from the fact that gymnastics in the 
schools is being actively opposed. There are per¬ 
haps fewer difficulties in the way of reform of female 
than of male education. No preparation for military 
service is demanded of women ; the only objects of 
physical training are physiological and hygienic. 

Gymnastics is very commonly regarded simply as 
a means of developing the muscles, without reference 
to its influence on other organs ; its most important 
purpose, however, is its bearing on the internal organs 
ami their functions. 

It is to be regretted that gymnastics is usually 
brought to a close at too early a period in a girl’s life. 
Jt is most beneficial to girls from the fourteenth to 
the twenty-fourth year, the very years in which girls 
take the least exercise. Young ladies despise gym¬ 
nastics as something childish. 

Gymnasiums attract only a few well-read girls, or 
those conscious of exceptional physical gifts. Our 
duty is to bring the weak under its influence, that 
they may be trained into strength. Above all things 
it is necessary to convince the mothers that the 
design is to secure the healthy physical development 
of their children. 

The fact that poor food, undue mental strain, de¬ 
jection, or great weakness, all tend to hinder the 
ripening of maidenhood, should convince us that at 
this critical period of life our care should be re¬ 
doubled to provide for the physical development un¬ 
der the most favorable conditions. Many people 
are of the opinion that a life of repose is beneficial 
to girls at the age of puberty, but physiologists all 
tell us that at this period exercise is especially 
necessary to promote digestion and the circulation 
of the blood. 

Hysteria, of which we hear so much nowadays, is 
a degeneration of the nervous system. It is a melan¬ 
choly characteristic of women and feeble men, and a 
disease which is regarded as a condition of chronic 
weariness. To avert it, the organism must be 
strengthened. Exercise, sunshine, and fresh air 
strengthen the nervous system, and frequently suffice 
to dispel the disease. 


Many people, and among them self-constituted 
authorities, appear to think that gymnastics, to be 
effective, must be conducted with great energy. 
This is all very well for military training, or for the 
attainment of rapidity of execution of any special 
task, but is not what is required in the training of 
young women. Muscular capacity depends on mus¬ 
cular contractibility, and this condition is best pro¬ 
moted by frequent moderate exercise. 

The muscles can even be enlarged and strengthened 
by the massage treatment without contraction, and 
this has led to investigations which leave it beyond 
question that one of the chief benefits of gymnastics 
is that moderate exercise promotes an independent 
*• kneading *’ of the muscles, which is more condu¬ 
cive to the accelerated flow of blood and lymph than 
more violent exercise. 

In most gymnasiums the training is cunfined mainly 
to the development system by means of the arms and 
legs, and the idea is that most energetic exercise is 
necessary to that end. I believe, on the contrary, 
that moderate exercise, of limited duration, con¬ 
tinued daily, is more efficacious in enlarging and 
strengthening the muscles. Such exercise can be 
conducted by dumb-bells or clubs. In concert with 
Dr. Manca I have carried out a series of investiga¬ 
tions in the strengthening of girls from eight to thir¬ 
teen years old by means of dumb-bells. Our ex¬ 
perience was that fourteen days’ training sufficed to 
double or treble the strength of the arm, but I do 
not think that a like result would be reached by hori¬ 
zontal strain, in the experiments referred to, the 
girls stood before a metronome, holding in each 
hand a dumb-bell weighing three pounds ; during the 
beat of one second, the girls raised their arms as high 
as possible over their heads, lowering them with the 
beat of the next second, the movements being per¬ 
formed in time-rhythm until the arms were weary. 
A girl of nine years, during the first three days, 
raised the dumb-bells daily thirty-three times before 
she was tired. After two weeks’ practice, twice a 
day, she reached a limit of 137 times. A thirteen- 
year-old girl averaged r6o times the first three days, 
and after two weeks’ practice, reached 369 times. 

Strange as it may appear, Dr. Gruber, of Berne, 
has shown that training not only increases the 
strength of the muscles, but results in their working 
with greater economy ; /. e less gas is exhaled, and 
consequently less nutrition called for. 
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Singing as an Aid to Health. — The time will 
soon come when singing will be regarded as one of 
the great helps to physicians in lung diseases in the 
incipient state. Almost every branch of gymnastics 
is employed in one way or another by the doctors, but 
the simple and natural function of singing has not yet 
received its full meed of praise. In Italy, some years 
ago, statistics were taken which proved that the vocal 
artists were especially long lived and healthy, under 
normal circumstances, while of the brass instrumental¬ 
ists it was discovered that consumption neVer claimed 
a victim among them. Those who have a tendency 
toward consumption should take easy vocal exercises, 
no matter how thin and weak their voices may seem 
to be. They will find a result at times far surpass¬ 
ing any relief afforded by medicine. Vocal prac¬ 
tice, in moderation, is the best system of general 
gymnastics that can be imagined, many muscles 
being brought into play that would scarcely be sus¬ 
pected of action in connection with so simple a mat¬ 
ter as tone production. Therefore, apart from all 
art consideration, merely as a matter of health, one 
can earnestly say to the healthy, ‘‘ Sing that you 
may remain strong,” and to the weakly, “Sing that 
you may become strung.” — The Echo. 

Systematic Exercise for Women. — Gymnastics 
for women are not designed for the attainment of 
extraordinary physical endurance, but for imparting 
ease and grace of motion. 

Ernst von Briicke, formerly professor of physiology 
in Vienna, writing on the subject of gymnastics for 
women, says, “The Sabine mountain women have 
the most graceful and queenly gait of any women in 
the world. They owe this in part to their splendid 
physical development, but partly also to the habit of 
balancing loads on their heads. All girls could not 
acquire their gait, but the body being held erect, and 
the movements of the arms being kept entirely inde¬ 
pendent of those of the legs, every girl not a cripple 
may acquire a graceful and easy gait.” Nothing is 
more conducive to this end than carrying a light load 
on the head. 

It is not, however, desirable to prescribe detailed 
rules for training in every distinct motion. The 
physical training of women should be designed to 
further the proper exercise of the functions of all the 
organs, and impart that healthy physiological condi¬ 
tion indispensable to freedom and grace of motion. 
Most of our girls have a tendency to turn the shoulders 
inward, and to walk with the head slightly bent, due 
to their being compelled to stand with folded arms, 
Unfortunately, there are very few books which clas¬ 


sify gymnastics according to their physiological im¬ 
portance, and are at the same time so written that 
they may be read with pleasure. 


Walking.— Stride out to your full measure, but 
do not try to go beyond it; and try not to fall short 
of it as you go on. Keep the knees as straight as 
you can conveniently, and this will oblige you to rise 
on the ball of the foot behind at each step. The 
calf of the leg is a valuable element in walking, and 
yet many walkers, by throwing their weight upon the 
knees and the muscles of the front of the upper leg, 
lose the push and spring of the calf altogether. 
Such men habitually stand with both knees like a 
“sprung” horse, and only straighten the knees by an 
effort. The arms should swing freely, the head 
should be up, and the chest expanded. Breathe deeply 
and breathe slowly. Few people walk rightly, yet it 
is an easy thing to learn ; and when it is learned, you 
can walk farther, faster, and more enjoy ably than if 
you do it wrong.— Lippincott . 


In a small book recently from the press,, entitled 
“Out-doors,” we find the following from the pen of 
Julian Hawthorne : — 

“The small boy and the elderly gentleman, the 
tradesman and the man-about-town, the seamstress 
and she for whom the seamstress works, all mingle 
with equal propriety and enjoyment in the wheeling 
lists. Bicycling is a free masonry, broader in its 
membership than any other, save human nature itself. 
The man of brawn and the man of brains are as one 
in the saddle. Youth and age alike can do their mile 
in three minutes or under. The * winning wave, 
deserving note, in the tempestuous petticoat/ is 
never more winning than when it whispers past you 
on the wheel. A woman on horseback, in a trim 
riding habit, is an alluring sight; but we miss one 
important feature,— the rhythmic grace of motion 
which nothing but the bicycle affords. The entire 
pose shows the figure to the best advantage ; and the 
slight, unconscious swayings of the body to maintain 
the balance, impart an element of life to the spec¬ 
tacle, which is more fascinating than the most studied 
art of mere attitude.” 


An Englishman has secured an American patent 
on a device which he calls a manual gymnasium for 
musicians. A strip of leather attached above the 
elbow runs to a series of springs connected with each 
finger and thumb of the hand. The arrangement 
allows the gymnast to gain strength and agility by 
working the fingers.— Inventive Age. 






THE MOTHER’S PRIVILEGE. 


BY MRS. J. H. KELLOGG. 
[Read at the World's Social Purity Congress.] 


One of the foremost philanthropists of the age was 
wont to say, ‘‘It is worth a life effort to lift a man 
from degradation; to prevent his fall is better.” 
This work of prevention is in the highest sense the 
mother's privilege. To her is entrusted in a great 
measure, the working out of God's ideal for each 
child in her care, and upon her will it largely depend 
whether their characters shall be rounded in the full¬ 
ness of a noble manhood or womanhood or dwarfed 
by neglect and deformed by sin. No prerogative 
can compare in its wondrous possibilities with that 
of true motherhood. In no other relation in life are 
the finite and infinite more closely connected than in 
the work of the faithful mother. Indeed, she who 
conscientiously strives to fulfill her mission is a co¬ 
worker with God. 

It is a great and blessed privilege to start aright 
the one just entering upon the perilous journey of 
life, and with reverent care to foster and develop the 
God-image implanted by the Creator, seeking to 
bring the lower nature intQ subjection to the higher, 
so that as he advances to mature years he may have 
a will within himself to “choose to do good and re¬ 
fuse to do evil.” 

The hope of the world lies not so much in reforma¬ 
tion as in right formation. If the foundation belaid 
sure and strong, there will appear little need of prop¬ 
ping and rebuilding as the years go by. 

The minds of noble and earnest men and women 
the world over are engrossed with the problem of 
how to elevate purity and root out its antagonist, 
evil; but that problem would largely solve itself for 
future generations did the mothers of this generation 
appreciate to the full, their privilege, and with conse¬ 
cration of heart and life seek enlightenment and fit- 

O 


ness for their God-given work, beginning at the very 
outset of the lives of their children to help them to 
become in their childhood and youth what they 
ought to be as men and women. 

Social purity is too commonly looked upon as 
something associated only with the seasons of youth 
and maturity, and which in no way concerns the 
little ones of tender years, so the most impression¬ 
able period of all life's existence is left unguarded in 
this direction. Prevention is always the better way 
to cope with evil. Child-nature may be likened to a 
field of fertile soil, receptive for the seeds of both 
good and evil : a field also in which there are already 
germs, some of weeds, and some of more desirable 
plants, seeds sown by generations of ancestors. 
Into this fertile soil the discerning mother may scat¬ 
ter so abundantly the seeds of good and with careful 
hand cultivate them into such thrifty plants that the 
evil will be crowded out. Even the weeds of inherit¬ 
ance may be by patient effort destroyed, while the 
heritage of good seed may be fostered, developed, 
and strengthened into growths of sterling worth. 

It is easier to see the weeds when they are grown 
and putting forth leaves and branches; but then it 
may be too late, the roots will have become firmly 
grounded: and though with zeal we labor to uproot 
them, there is always danger that some rootlet will 
remain to sprout again when least expected. The 
surer way is to preoccupy the field with good before 
the mischief-making seeds have had time to ger¬ 
minate. 

It is the misfortune of many mothers that they fail 
to awaken to their responsibilities at a sufficiently 
early period in the lives of their children. They 
think as they watch their little ones in their cradles, 
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as they hold them in their arms, or guide their first 
footsteps, “When, my child grows older, I will en¬ 
deavor to train him wisely.” If for the present his 
physical needs are well supplied and the enjoyment 
of his waking hours assured, that is considered all 
sufficient. But in this the mother is mistaken. Her 
golden opportunity lies, as did that of Jochebed, in 
the earliest years of her child’s existence. 

One of the most universal sources from which 
arises the stream of impurity, is the lack of proper 
training of the appetite, in that its gratification is not 
made subservient to right and reasonable ends. The 
appetite, like all natural instincts, is susceptible of 
education both in a right and a wrong direction. 
This fact is often unrecognized, and the child’s appe¬ 
tite left to a chance development which far more fre¬ 
quently than otherwise leaves him subject rather than 
ruler of it. Depraved appetites are often inherited, 
but are as often created through lack of proper care 
and training, sometimes at the very beginning of life. 
Picture, if you will, the first epoch of the life of the 
average child. Eating is the first, and for some time 
the chief, activity of his babyhood. During this pe¬ 
riod of helplessness he is fed in season and out of sea¬ 
son, without thought or regulation. Expressions of 
pain and discomfort are habitually met with proffers 
of food, until the gustatory sense, habitually gratified 
to appease the demands of all the other senses, be¬ 
comes the regnant propensity. The immediate re¬ 
sult of this treatment is the inauguration at the very 
outset of life of a disordered digestion and a morbid 
condition of the stomach, which creates a constant 
craving for the pleasurable sensation produced by 
eating and drinking. The ultimate outcome of such 
management is that it teaches the child to crave ani¬ 
mal sensations, and establishes a dominance of appe¬ 
tite, a love to gratify the senses for the sake of the 
sensation, which indulged in one direction will be 
hard to restrain in others, and which will cast its in¬ 
fluence over his entire life. 

The abnormal appetite created by deranged diges¬ 
tive functions, opens a door through which, if 
unguarded, the whole train of evils — gluttony, in¬ 
temperance, and impurity — may enter later on in 
life. 

Purity of heart is a condition quite incompatible 
with sensual pleasuring of the appetite. How hardly, 
then, shall the soul that has, through years of wrong 
education in childhood, been in bondage to the appe¬ 
tites and propensities, arise and shake off its shackles, 
and bring the body under when the years of youth 
and maturity are reached. Wrong tendencies as 
well as right ones are continuously strengthened by 


exercise. The desire to gratify inclination and 
satisfy the taste does not lessen with the increase of 
years. As has been aptly said, “ Impressions, in¬ 
clinations, appetites which a child may have derived 
from his food, the turn it may have given to his 
senses, and even to his life as a whole, can only 
with difficulty be set aside when the age of self-de¬ 
pendence has been reached. They are one with his 
whole physical life, therefore intimately connected 
with his spiritual life.” 

In how strong a light do these facts place the re¬ 
sponsibility of motherhood ! At the same time they 
emphasize the mother’s wondrous privilege to inter¬ 
cept temptation and build up bulwarks against vice, 
by the establishment of correct habits of eating and 
drinking controlled by the real needs of life. 

The mother’s privilege in the line of preventive 
work is, however, by no means limited to the edu¬ 
cation of the appetite. Impurity is so closely inter¬ 
linked with other sinful propensities that the only 
sure immunity from evil comes from the right for¬ 
mation of character in its entirety. In her efforts to 
establish obedience, conscientiousness, reverence, 
courage, self-reliance, self-respect, self-control, and 
other necessary elements in her child’s character, the 
mother is continuously engaged in rearing bulwarks 
against vice. Obedience in one direction aids to 
obedience in others. The child who cheerfully and 
willingly obeys his parents will the more readily sub¬ 
mit to the laws of his being and those of his Maker. 
The child who is taught to respect his own body as 
the temple of the Holy Spirit, lent him for his tem¬ 
poral use, to be returned pure and undefiled to its 
Creator, will find it far easier to exercise control in 
the use of it. Self-reliance early taught will aid in 
making the child capable of self-entertainment in 
wholesome and profitable ways. The boy or girl 
who is wholly dependent upon some one else for en¬ 
tertainment and happiness, who does not know how 
to spend a leisure hour profitably, is in great danger. 
Such an one is easily led into pernicious associations, 
and may only, because of favoring circumstances, es¬ 
cape the path to ruin. Each good trait of character, 
like each single block in a granite wall, fills a special 
purpose in making the structure strong to antagonize 
vice. 

It will require less effort to accomplish the right 
formation of character, if begun at the beginning of 
life. “It is difficult to turn the course of a great 
river, but that of a small stream at its source may be 
easily changed.” The mother’s greatest hope for her 
children lies in utilizing in the best possible manner 
the very first years of childhood. If she neglects 
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this period, allowing the years to slip silently by un¬ 
improved, she may labor with what zeal she will, the 
results will never be as perfect as might have been 
secured from the careful ingrafting of precept and 
principle in those early years. For, as one of the 
wisest of teachers has said, “ It is impossible to cor¬ 
rect in the second year the wrong doings of the first, 
thus heaping the shortcomings of one year upon those 
of the next.” Impressions received by a child before 
its seventh year have more to do with the formation 
of its character than those received at any other pe¬ 
riod of its existence. Mothers are alarmingly careless 
in regard to the use of these first years, not infre¬ 
quently delegating to an untaught hireling, the nur¬ 
ture of the little ones, with whom every look, every 
hand touch, every act, every word, is formative work. 
The personal ease, the social pleasures, the time thus 
gained for other pursuits and enjoyments, can in no 
wise compensate for the loss both to herself and her 
child which accrues from such a sacrifice of her God- 
given privilege. 

We would in no wise undervalue reformatory work 
nor present discouragements to those who from any 
reason have failed to know and appreciate the ad¬ 
vantage of beginning in the happy day of small 
things. Despite the poorly laid foundation, it may 
even be still the mother’s privilege, like Nehemiah of 
old, to build up the wall where it is weakest. 

The mother’s work does not end with childhood. 
Through all the years even till manhood and woman¬ 
hood, continued watchcare and guidance, advice and 
counsel, may be needed; but fortunate is the mother, 
who, having planted and cultivated the seeds of good 
thoughts and actions in the early years, has need 
only to prune and trim and watch as the child grows 
older. 

It must be remembered that all effective prevent¬ 
ive work must be twofold. It is not enough that we 
guard the outer approaches of character, seeking im¬ 
munity from evil by efforts to keep it out of sight 
and knowledge of the young. We must instill into 
the hearts, high ideals and purposes, and fill their 
minds'with pure and noble principles. Something 
will fill the mind, something will leave its impress ; 
if it be not good, it will be evil. As was forcibly 


illustrated by the young man condemned to death, 
whose mother, visiting him in prison, exclaimed, “O 
my boy, what has brought you to this awful end?” 
The young man sternly replied, “ Mother, you are 
the cause.” Bursting into tears, she sobbed, 
“Why? what wrong have I ever taught you?” 
To which the son made the sad reply, “You taught 
me no wrong, but you neglected to teach me any 
good, and as I knew no better, I have sunk lower 
and lower until I am here.” 

Mothers may not hope to bring up their children 
in entire ignorance of the vice that is in the world, 
but it is their privilege to so forearm them with nec¬ 
essary knowledge that they may pass through the 
world unscathed ; to so occupy their leisure with that 
which is profitable that idleness, the tempter’s golden 
opportunity, will not be pleasurable ; to so fill their 
souls with pure and heavenly music that the siren 
voices of temptation will pass unheeded. 

It is her privilege to walk so closely side by side 
with her children, starting with them upon their own 
level, and so united in heart and sympathy that she 
may possess through life their fullest confidence, thus 
forming around them one of the surest and most last¬ 
ing safeguards against vice which it is possible for 
human love and wisdom to construct. Saida mother 
of growing sons, when asked how she managed to 
keep her boys so firmly attached to home and so 
willing to spend their evenings there, “ I live with 
them, and try to be not only a faithful mother but an 
agreeable companion.” If mothers could only be 
made to realize what a tower of strength such a living 
with their children may become, no effort would be 
considered too great to be spent in cultivating this 
sympathetic relation ; for it must be cultivated if it is 
to be continuous. It must grow with the children ; 
it must broaden with their years and take in their 
play, their playmates, their studies, their reading, 
their work as well as their pleasures, their joys and 
sorrows, and their deepest yearnings. Like a thread 
of gold interwoven through all the years of life, it 
will form a bond of union between the mother and 
her child which will enable them to work together to 
overcome evil and build up a life the beauty and 
symmetry of which will bear the light of Heaven. 


A Child’s Favorite. — In a class of small chil¬ 
dren the teacher desired, by illustration, to define the 
word favorite . She said ; — 

“ Well, children, if there was some one you loved 
more than anybody else in the world, and wished al¬ 


ways to keep her with you, what would you say she 
was — what name would you give her ? ” 

A small boy held up his hand, and when told to 
answer, promptly responded : — 

“ My mother ! ” 
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SLOYD WITHIN A CIRCLE.— NO. 8. 

BY MRS. M. F. STEARNS. 


An interesting way in which to teach the children 
differences in form, and to make them quick to see 
those differences, is by collecting crystals both as 
they occur naturally and are produced chemically. 
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Some of these they would be able to make them¬ 
selves, many could be purchased of the druggists, 
and a sufficient variety could thus easily be obtained 
to show most of the crystal forms. Then let them 
study these forms, and look for them in nature, works 
of art, and manufacture ; and as they thus get a 
knowledge of their shapes, they will be the better 
able to reproduce them. 

Their minds are like “sensitive plates,” always 
receiving impressions, and we must be careful that 
the subject of the “picture” is well lighted if we 
would see it reproduced in all its details ; for what 
the “ lens M does not see will not be “ taken.” 

The all-important thing is correct seeing. Suppose 
a child is going to make a square box; the crystal 
form of that would be the cube, perhaps, as he has 
it in some iron crystal. If his attention is called to 
it before making, he will see the equality of it in all 
its sides and corners ; and if it is impressed on him 
as it should be, he will fairly feel it to his finger tips 
as he shapes his box; and to just the degree that he 
feels it, will his box approach the perfect cube. 

Or suppose he is making a triangular wall pocket 
from equilateral triangles. Take the corresponding 
crystal .form, the tetrahedron, as he may have it in 
his collection, and let him examine it carefully till 


the idea of a triangle is formed in his mind, then he 
will be prepared to produce a successful result with 
his wall pocket, for he will see that his drawing is 
simply the little three-sided crystal spread out on 
paper. 

The mental habit thus fixed with him of not at¬ 
tempting to do anything till he thoroughly under¬ 
stands his work, will be invaluable. Correct seeing 
in one thing forms the habit of correct seeing in 
another. 

How many one-sided minds we are constantly 
meeting, that can only grasp one side of a subject, 
in other words, they only look at one side. Their 
mental vision seems to be located about like a hen’s 
eyes,— on opposite sides of its head; so like our 
feathered friend, they can only give a one-sided 
stare at a subject. It is impossible for them to fo¬ 
cus their mental vision in such a way as to take in the 
whole of anything, and as a natural result they are 
out of focus with the world around them. If these 
minds had only been trained in all they did to look 
at all sides of their work and plans, and see them in 
all their minuteness, how many failures in life would 
have been prevented ! 

Where only the general idea is had of the thing to 
be accomplished, and the all important “ small 
items ” are not seen in the account* sure failure re¬ 
sults ; for it is the little things, the atoms, of which a 
thing is composed, that make the perfect whole. 

Success in life, as in art, depends upon remember¬ 
ing, as Michael Angelo expressed it, that “trifles 
make perfection, and perfection is no trifle.” 

Our models this month are 
two paper cases. No. 10 is 
made by bisecting the diame¬ 
ter of the twelve-inch circle. 

Then describe a 2 *4 inch 
circle, by connecting the 
points where the circle cuts 
the diameters, and we have 
a square. On this make four 
oblongs, and on these ob¬ 
longs, with compasses set 4 
inches, the width, draw inter¬ 
secting arcs, which will just 
touch the outer circumference. Measure in from 
the points where these arcs meet the circumfer¬ 
ence, in arcs A and B, 1# inches. At this point 
in A mark out tongue for slipping in a % inch strap 
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FIQ. 23. MODEL NO. |l. - WORKING DRAWING. 

I 


made at corresponding point in B. Cut out, fold, 
and glue, being particular that the edges are well 
creased and that no glue adheres to any but the 
proper places. 


Make model No. 10 by forming a hexagon in the 
twelve-inch circle. Draw from each angle a line to 
center. This will give six large triangles within the 
circle. Then subdivide each of these angles into 
four equilateral triangles, and cut and fold according 
to diagram on lines marked with letters F and C. 
Tie with colored silks, as indicated in the completed 
drawing, and an effective and useful little wall-pocket 
is the result. 

Model No. ii continues the practice in forming 
equilateral t r i a n- 
gles, and is drawn 
like No. io, the dif¬ 
ference being in cut- 
ing and folding, and 
more triangles are 
utilized. After cut¬ 
ting out the crossed 
portions, fold and 
cut and tie, as 
shown in drawings. 

No. ii will be 
found useful as a 
pocket for assorted 
strings. 



FIG. 24. *• STRING POCKET 
COMPLETED. 


A Specter of Ugliness. — According to the news¬ 
papers, we are threatened with the return of the 
hideous and uncomfortable crinoline, or hoop-skirt. 
Certain it is that the width that the skirts are made 
at the bottom will compel the wearing of a more sub¬ 
stantial skirt than the silk, which was so comfortable 
because of its softness and lightness. But the full¬ 
ness of the skirt of to-day becomes perfectly hideous 
when it falls around the feet without any stiffness. 
It is said that both Felix and Redfern condemn crino¬ 
line, and one of them has said that he would go out 
of business rather than make a garment to be worn 
over it. The weight of the skirts is considerably in¬ 
creased by the stiff interlining which the present cut 
makes necessary. It is stated that Mr. Redfern has 
said that the dressmakers of to-day are not the au¬ 
thorities that they were a few years ago ; that now 
women insist on having their own ideas followed out 
in the making of their clothes. It is to be hoped 
that women will withstand this attempt to reintroduce 
a hideous and unnatural garment.— The Christian 
Union. 


Do Not Remove the Skins. — Dr. Letheby, an 


eminent English authority on foods, made a series of 
careful examinations some years ago for the purpose 
of determining the effects of cooking potatoes with¬ 
out removing the skins. He found that when the 
potatoes were cooked without removing the skins, the 
loss of nutritive material by extraction of the juice of 
the potato was about three per cent. When the skins 
were removed before boiling, the loss was fourteen 
per cent, or one seventh. It thus appears that re¬ 
moval of the skins before boiling is a very wasteful 
process, and these experiments explain why baked 
potatoes are more palatable than boiled. It is also 
evident that a roasted or baked potato is more nutri¬ 
tious than a boiled potato. 


The Heathen and Corset-wearing. —Mrs. Annie 
Jenness Miller relates the following : “A missionary 
returned from Turkey once told me that a Turkish 
woman told her that she ‘never knew what it was to 
be sick until she became a Christian and wore 
corsets.’ ” 


A man “to busy” to take care of his health is like 
a workman too busy to sharpen his tools. — Set. 
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CONCERNING MOTHERS. 


There was once the idea that mothers were the 
antiseptic quality in society, that they preserved its 
moral tone, by insisting that the language used and the 
subjects discussed before them should be such as were 
suitable for virtuous women. But there is one kind 
of bad mothers to whom questionable subjects seem 
highly suitable. She discusses them without reserve 
in the presence of her daughters, and she makes her 
drawing room the forum for women with queer do¬ 
mestic views. Is any girl sweeter or even safer for 
knowing about the undercurrent of filth below the 
glittering crust of gilded society ? The Chinese 
quarter is a fact, yet is there a mother who would 
like her daughter to visit it? But if it is not lit to 
visit, it is not fit to talk about. No one is ever the 
better for knowing of evil, unless he can do some¬ 
thing to remedy it. 

A good mother will shield her children with 
proper knowledge from the consequences of their 
own ignorance, physical and moral, and she 
will just as carefully shield them from knowledge 
which is hurtful because premature ; just as fruit 
green and unripe is hurtful. And no guard¬ 
ianship is too close for this end. Mothers will gen¬ 
erally admit this fact as regards the children of other 
people, but as to their own brood they cradle them¬ 
selves in a general belief of its incorruptibility. Their 
girls would never do as other girls do ; and their girls 
are consequently permitted a license which they 
would think dangerous for any but their own daugh¬ 
ters. Then some day there is a paragraph in one of 
the papers, and the men blame the man, and the wo¬ 
men blame the girl, and all the time the mother is 
probably the guiltiest of the parties. She has stimu¬ 


lated her daughter's imagination in childhood, she 
has left her to the choice of her companions in 
youth, she has trusted her sacred duty to circum¬ 
stances, she has indulged a vague hope concerning 
the honor and virtue of humanity, and thus satisfied 
her indolent neglect. But what right has she to ex¬ 
pect that men would revere the treasure she herself 
left unguarded ? For there has been no special race 
this era ; what Adam, Jacob, Samson, and David 
were ; what Eve, Sarah, Rachel, Jael, and Bathsheba 
were, the men and women of to-day are, in all their 
essentials. Circumstances only have made them to 
differ; and nature laughs at circumstances, and goes 
back at any crisis to her first principles. Indeed, 
the good mother of to-day, instead of relaxing, must 
increase her care over her children. For never since 
the world began has youth been so catered to, never 
has it been surrounded by so many open temptations, 
never so much flattered, and yet at the same time 
never have the reins of discipline been so far relaxed. 
Now the spirit we evoke we must control, or else we 
must become its slave. If we are no longer to revere 
the gray hairs of age ; if young men are to drive the 
chariot of the sun, and young women are to be al¬ 
lowed to strip the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
then it is high time some system of education was in¬ 
vented which will put old heads upon young shoul¬ 
ders. Alas, this can never be. for education is a long 
and composite process, made up of home influence, 
surrounding circumstances, and early associations. 
When books and schools and teachers shall have 
done all they possibly can, high above every Gama¬ 
liel will sit the good mother, the first influence, the 
first teacher.— Amelia E . Barr. 


SEASONABLE RECIPES. 


Baked Corn. — Select nice fresh ears of tender 
corn of as nearly equal si/e as possible. Open the 
husks and remove all the silk from the corn ; replace 
and tie the husks around the ears with a thread. Put 
the corn in a hot oven, and bake thirty minutes or 
until tender. Remove the husks before serving. 

Corn Budding. —One quart of corn pulp prepared 
as for stewing, one quart of milk, three eggs, and a 
little salt. Mix the corn with a pint of the milk, and 
heat it to boiling. Break the eggs into the remain¬ 
der of the milk, and add it to the corn, turn all into 
an oiled pudding dish, and bake slowly until the cus¬ 
tard is well set. 

Baked Corn No. 2 . — Scrape enough corn from 


the cob (as directed below for Corn Pulp) to make 
one and one half quarts. Put into a baking dish, 
season with salt if desired, add enough milk, part 
cream if convenient, barely to cover the corn, and 
bake in a hot oven twenty-five or thirty minutes. 

Stewed Corn Pulp . —Take six ears of green corn 
or enough to make a pint of raw pulp ; with a sharp 
knife cut a thin shaving from each row of kernels or 
score each kernel, and with the back of the knife 
scrape out the pulp, taking care to leave the hulls on 
the cob. Heat a cup and a half of rich milk — part 
part cream if desired — to boiling, add the corn, 
cook twenty or thirty minutes; season with salt 
and a teaspoonful of sugar if desired. e. e. k 
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COLD FOODS AND DRINKS A CAUSE OF SUMMER DISORDERS. 


The great frequency of certain forms of stomach 
and bowel derangements has given rise to the term 
“summer complaints,” or “summer disorders.” 
The notorious frequency of the attacks of indiges¬ 
tion and vomiting, and of dysentery, diarrhuea, and 
cholera morbus in the summer months, has given 
rise to the impression that there is something partic¬ 
ularly dangerous in the elevated temperature which 
prevails during that part of the year. That this is not 
true, however, is abundantly proven by the fact now 
demonstrated by an ample number of experiences, 
that these disorders may be avoided entirely by the 
adoption of certain precautions. 

Scientific investigations have shown that the im¬ 
mediate cause of all these various disorders affecting 
the alimentary canal, is germs. Without these mi¬ 
croscopic organisms there could be no such thing 
as sour stomach, summer diarrhoea, dysentery, etc. 
The cause of these affections is the entrance into the 
alimentary canal of microbes which produce poison¬ 
ous substances, which in turn give rise to the various 
symptoms noted. Whatever will encourage the de¬ 
velopment of these germs, must be regarded as a 
cause of these affections. The most direct causes of 
these disorders is the taking into the system of the 
germs themselves in the shape of decaying or fer¬ 
menting food. But germs are comparatively harm¬ 
less if taken into a perfectly healthy stomach. A 
vigorous stomach is capable of secreting a digestive 
fluid possessing sufficiently strong disinfecting prop¬ 
erties to destroy any germs with which it may come 
in contact. Unfortunately, the civilized human 
stomach is generally treated in such a manner that it 
becomes incapable of secreting a healthy and active 
disinfectant gastric juice. The use of alcohol in the 
form of wine, beer, whisky, etc., and the use of tea, 
coffee, and tobacco, are common means by which 


the activity of the stomach and gastric juice is di¬ 
minished. A more universal cause, perhaps, of this 
impairment of digestive vigor in human beings, is to 
be found in the very common use of cold drinks and 
foods. 

Dr. Beaumont showed nearly three fourths of a 
century ago, in experiments made upon Alexis St. 
Martin, that cold water, when introduced into the 
stomach, lessens the activity of the stomach, and 
checks the process of digestion by lowering the tem¬ 
perature of the stomach. In experiments which we 
have recently conducted in the Sanitarium Labora¬ 
tory of Hygiene, we have found that a glass of ice 
water taken into the stomach diminishes the secre¬ 
tion of the gastric juice and the digestive process to 
such a degree that in a person in whose stomach a 
large quantity of gastric juice was ordinarily pro¬ 
duced in health, the amount of the secretion and 
the activity of digestion were diminished more than 
one half. 

This effect of cold water upon the stomach is un¬ 
questionably one of the most frequent causes of the 
development of various digestive disorders of the 
stomach and bowels. Food is taken into the stom¬ 
ach, together with a larger or smaller proportion of 
germs. Cold drink, whenever taken at the same 
time, prevents the secretion of the gastric juice, giv¬ 
ing an opportunity for the microbes to grow and 
develop their peculiar poison. Under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, no serious results may follow ; but if 
one happens to swallow a somewhat larger number 
than usual of active and virulent germs, the result is 
an attack of “summer complaint.” 

The use of iced foods and drinks is particularly 
dangerous in the summer season, because at this par¬ 
ticular time of the year, germs are more abundant 
and are more active than at any other season. 
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A Safeguard Against Cholera. — Doctor Pet- 
tenkoffer, an eminent German physician and sani¬ 
tarian, has recently been experimenting with cholera 
germs, and found that both himself and his assist¬ 
ant, Dr. Emerich, were able to swallow large 
quantities of the comma bacillus, the cholera germ 
discovered by Dr. Koch, without suffering any 
ill effects other than the very mildest symptoms 
of cholera. The conclusion drawn from this should 
not be that the so-called cholera germs are harmless, 
but that a healthy stomach is able to defend itself 
against this cause of disease. The facts seem to 
be that nature has made man superior to germs and 
capable of defending himself against them as long as 
he maintains the integrity of his body and its func¬ 
tions. A healthy stomach can destroy cholera germs 
very rapidly. These mischief-making microbes can 
do no harm unless they enter the intestines, where 
they find conditions favorable for rapid development. 
In the intestines they multiply with enormous rapid¬ 
ity and produce a poisonous substance which, when 
absorbed into the blood and carried throughout the 
body, produces the fatal symptoms of this disease. 
But a healthy stomach presents an impassable barrier 
to cholera germs. They are quite unable to stand 
the corrosive action of the gastric juice. A diseased 
stomach, however, at least a stomach which affords 
gastric juice of inferior quality or insufficient quan¬ 
tity, is unable to make a successful fight against these 
virulent germs, which accordingly pass along into 
the small intestine, and begin there their work of 
mischief, which in the majority of cases ends in 
death. 


Keelev Cure Waning. — We are glad to see that 
public confidence in the so-called Keeley Cure for 
drunkards is rapidly waning. 

A dozen years ago a patient showed us a bottle 
purchased from Dr. Keeley, with another bottle, 
for the sum of nine dollars. The two bottles were 
guaranteed to effect a cure. It was not necessary for 
the patient to visit Dwight. It was only necessary 
to purchase the two bottles and swallow the contents, 
and according to the advertisement, a permanent 
cure would be accomplished. This method proved 
to be not so lucrative as the proprietor of this nos¬ 
trum desired, and he accordingly devised a method 
by which the patients were required to visit him at 
his home to have the medicine injected by means of 
a hypodermic syringe. By the aid of certain Chi¬ 
cago newspaper publishers, the system was boomed 
till a great number of persons were attracted to 


Dwight, lining the ingenious adventurer's pockets 
with gain. Dozens of people were led to believe that 
a genuine cure for drunkenness had been discovered ; 
but the public are being undeceived in reference to 
this matter. 

Rev. J. M. Buckley, D. D., asserts that the claims 
of Dr. Keeley that ninety-five per cent of his patients 
are cured, is absolutely false. The Doctor stated 
that four out of seven of his personal acquaintances 
who had been treated by this system are drunkards 
to-day. Dr. Evans, superintendent of the Lunatic 
Hospital at Morris Plains, N. J., recently made an 
investigation from which he reported 15S cases of 
relapse, and eighty-eight cases of insanity, in which 
the Keeley method had been employed. 

The public are beginning to get back to the orig¬ 
inal and incontrovertible fact that drunkenness is 
first a vice, and a disease only secondarily. To at¬ 
tempt to cure it by the administration of drugs is as 
absurd as it would be to attempt to cure stealing, ly¬ 
ing, profanity, or any other vice in that way. 

Dr. Keeley has endeavored to give the impression 
to the public that his system is indorsed by Gen. 
Neal Dow. This seems to be untrue, however, as 
Gen. Dow is quoted as saying that the system is “of 
no benefit to those who haven't backbone enough to 
stick to their determination." 


The Persistence of Evil. — There are thousands 
of people who indulge habits which they know 
to be wrong, with the idea, which is often ex¬ 
pressed, that when they see that they are being in¬ 
jured by the harmful indulgence, they will discon¬ 
tinue it. The idea that a man can turn over a new 
leaf any time he chooses, is itself a most mischievous 
error, since it often happens that bad habits acquire 
such a hold upon the character — upon the very con¬ 
stitution of an individual, in fact—that they cannot be 
easily abandoned. The case of the chronic inebri¬ 
ate, the opium eater, or the tobacco user, is a good 
illustration of this principle. A habit which has 
been long indulged, modifies the structure of the 
body in such a way that the habit becomes a neces¬ 
sity, notwithstanding the fact that it is causing an in¬ 
jury of the most apparent sort all the time. It is by 
no means easy to reform, even when one realizes the 
necessity for doing so. One's experience in reforming 
is graphically expressed in the words, “The spirit in¬ 
deed is willing, but the flesh is weak." 

But it is a still more important fact, and one of 
the deepest significance, to which we wish to call at¬ 
tention,— a fact which is almost universally over¬ 
looked,— that the habits, physical and mental, of an 
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individual constitute a mould into which not only his 
character, but also his body actually grows. His 
brain is moulded by the habits of thought which con¬ 
trol its action. Not only the brain, but the stomach, 
heart, liver, lungs, and every fiber of the body, grow 
into the mould created by the habits of each individ¬ 
ual. The stomach is modified by the kind and 
quantity of food placed in it, which, of course, de¬ 
termines the work which it must do. Even the 
bones owe their form, as well as their strength, 
largely to the particular kind of activity to which 
they are subject. 

The moral which we wish to point by these facts 
is this : Instead of indulging a bad habit with the 
idea that it may be abandoned at any time, only 
right habits should be cultivated, the fact being kept 
in mind that bad habits indulged in for any length 
of time, may make an indelible impression on the 
body, the consequence of which must be suffering 
for a lifetime. 

A man who has been a chronic dyspeptic for twenty 
years, in consequence of errors in diet, is hopelessly 
spoiled. He can never by any possibility be what he 
might have been. The damaging influence of those 
twenty years has left a visible mental and moral 
blotch upon him, which nothing can remove. One 
of the greatest needs of the world to-day is mission¬ 
aries to teach the gospel of health, of physical holi¬ 
ness, the beatitudes of perfect soundness of body 
and mind. 


Illness from Diseased Meat.— A family resid¬ 
ing in this city, are at the present time suffering 
severely from the effects of eating veal which was 
either diseased or partially decomposed. 

Disease from the use of flesh food is by no means 
so uncommon as is generally supposed. It is quite 
likely that a large number of the acute intestinal 
disorders of the summer season may be properly 
attributed to this source. Recent English papers 
contain accounts of disease resulting from the use 
of flesh food. The British Medical Journal\ refer¬ 
ring to this source of acute illness, remarks: “It 
is an open secret that enormous quantities of the 
meat of diseased animals are disposed of daily. A 
health officer of Belfast, Ireland, stated some years 
ago that more than 20,000 diseased animals are 
consumed as food in England annually. When the 
fact is recalled that the food supplies of the people 
of Great Britain are carefully supervised by qualified 
officers, who maintain a regular inspection of all 
places where foods, and particularly meats, are 
offered for sale, while on the other hand no such 


supervision is maintained in this country, it is ap¬ 
parent that disease from this source must be very 
much more common in the United States than in 
England. That attention is not more frequently 
called to this fact, is doubtless due to the lack of 
knowledge upon the subject. 


Tea and Digestion. — The popular idea that tea, 
coffee, cocoa, wine, and other beverages commonly 
used at meals, promote digestion, has been clearly 
proven by reliable physiological experiments to be 
an error. According to J. W. Frazer anil W. 
Roberts, all these substances interfere with digestion. 
Tea, coffee, and cocoa retard the digestion of pro- 
teids, although the action of coffee is somewhat less 
intense than that of tea. The volatile oil, as well as 
the tannic acid of tea, was found to have a retarding 
effect upon peptic digestion. It is well that this fact 
be known, as the idea has become prevalent that tea 
is harmless if the infusion is quickly made so as to 
obtain the volatile oil without so great a quantity of 
tannic acid as is dissolved by longer infusion. Wine 
also retards peptic digestion, as was clearly shown 
by W. Roberts. This effect of wine and other 
alcoholic liquors w*as so marked that Sir William 
Roberts concluded, as the result of his experiments, 
that wine and other alcoholic liquors are chiefly 
useful as a means of slowing down the too active di¬ 
gestion of the modern civilized man, thus acting as 
a safeguard against what he terms “a dangerous ac¬ 
celeration of nutrition.'* However much the diges¬ 
tion of the average Englishman may require slowing 
down, the average American certainly does not need 
to put breaks upon his digestive apparatus. 

Both Roberts and Frazer also showed that the ef¬ 
fect of wines and tea is inimical to salivary digestion. 
Tea, even in a very small quantity, completely 
paralyzed the ptyalin of the saliva, while wine 
promptly arrested salivary digestion. Salivary diges¬ 
tion was not formerly considered a matter of very 
great consequence, as it was supposed that the action 
of saliva upon the digestion of food was quickly sus¬ 
pended in the stomach by the secretion of hydro¬ 
chloric acid ; but the observations of Ewald and 
others, which have been confirmed by the writer in 
the chemical examination of more than eleven 
hundred stomach liquids, indicates that salivary 
digestion proceeds in a normal stomach so rapidly 
as to cause the complete disappearance of starch by 
the end of the first hour of digestion. Many cases 
of intestinal dyspepsia are doubtless due to the 
failure of salivary and peptic digestions in the 
stomach.— J. H. A'., in Modern Medicine . 
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New Forms of Intoxication. — Most of the new 
methods of intoxication seem to have originated in 
this country. Intoxication bv ether was practiced by 
inhaling the drug, many years before it was used as 
an ancesthetic in surgery. The writer once received 
a very graphic account of an ether party given by a 
physician, who was one of the participants. Tea 
chewing to. the extent of intoxication seems to have 
originated in Boston. Snuff dipping was invented 
by a woman of the Southern States. Tea cigarettes 
were, however, the ingenious invention of Parisian 
ladies who were tired of the ordinary forms of intoxi¬ 
cation. 

The Medico , a French periodical, gives a recent 
account of a new form of intoxication which is be¬ 
coming fashionable with Parisian ladies, in which the 
desired exhilaration is obtained by inhaling the fumes 
of naphtha. The intoxication induced by naphtha is 
similar to that of ether drinking, as practiced in Ire¬ 
land or as inhaled for surgical anaesthesia, but lasts 
much longer and is very much more injurious. This 
mode of intoxication, it is claimed, was introduced 
into Paris by American ladies who had long practiced 
it at their homes in America. 

There seems to be a mania at the present time for 
the discovery of some new nerve tickle, or some new 
means of fuddling the senses. It is time the medical 
profession raised its voice in solemn protest against 
the use of all felicity-producing drugs, every one of 
which is toxic and injurious in its nature.— J. II. K., 
in Modern Medicine. 


Goat’s Milk. —It has been suggested that the 
goat might well be substituted for the cow as a source 
of milk supply. The advantage claimed is, that the 
milk of the goat more nearly resembles the human 
product, and further, that the goat is not subject to 
tuberculosis, as is the cow. It is now well known 
that cows frequently suffer from consumption, and 
that their milk becomes contaminated with germs of 
the disease, which are thus communicated to human 
beings. It is quite possible that this may be the 
source of tubercular disease of the bones and joints, 
a common malady in children. It will probably be 
some time before goats are generally introduced in 
this country as a source of milk supply for human 
consumption, but they are much used in Italy, and 
in some parts of Germany and France. The fact 
that out of 130 goats and kids slaughtered in Paris in 
a single year, not one was found to be tainted with 
tuberculosis, is strong evidence that this animal is 


proof against the germ which gives rise to tubercular 
disease. 


A Pork Pie Epidemic. —The British Mcdica/ 
Journal gives an account of poisoning from pork pie 
which recently occurred in an English town, in which 
twenty-seven suffered, two fatally. In some in¬ 
stances sickness occurred immediately after eating 
the pie ; in others, twelve to thirty-six hours elapsed 
before the symptoms made their appearance. The 
wonder is not that an epidemic of sickness occurred 
after eating pork pie, but that an epidemic does not 
always occur after the swallowing of such an indiges¬ 
tible compound as this. The hog is an excellent 
scavenger, but like other scavengers, was never in¬ 
tended for the consumption of human beings. Pork 
constitutes the worst kind of diet. 


li Hoist by His Own Petard.” —This is what we 
should say, if the victim were a man, but, we are 
sorry to say, in this case, the culprit and the 
victim is a woman who is widely known as Mrs. 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer, who has been for years en¬ 
gaged in the sale of a number of patent medicines, 
among which is one which has been frequently 
mentioned in th,ese columns, termed by the manu¬ 
facturer, “Vita Nuova.” This nostrum Mrs. Ayer 
advertised in a most extravagant and unscrupulous 
manner in numerous magazines and journals as a 
harmless rejuvenant. Chemical analysis long ago 
showed this wonderful life-giving compound to con¬ 
sist practically of an alcoholic solution of cocaine, 
one of the most pernicious drugs ever discovered. 
This fact was made public by Good Health and 
numerous other medical and sanitary publications. 
But Mrs. Ayer still flourished notwithstanding, 
bolstering herself up by numerous certificates from 
distinguished authors, clergymen, and others, assert¬ 
ing that they had been greatly benefited by its use ; 
so that Mrs Ayer has accumulated a large fortune 
through the sales of this deadly nostrum. 

The day of judgment has at last come, in her case, 
hpwever, for by the use of her own nostrum she has 
become insane, and was recently committed, by the 
request of her husband and daughters, to the Brox- 
ville Insane Asylum. Mrs. Ayer will doubtless find 
among the lunatics with whom she associates some 
who have been sent there by the use of the soul-and- 
body-destroying compound which she has placed be¬ 
fore the public in such alluring and deceptive colors. 






CAUSE AND CURE OF MOUTH BREATHING. 


The cure of mouth breathing, especially in chil¬ 
dren when sleeping, if a habit, is easily accomplished 
by tying the mouth up so it cannot be opened. But 
very often it is not a habit, but a diseased condition 
of the nasal passages. In that case the cure is much 
more difficult, and requires careful treatment, perhaps 
a surgical operation. 

This difficulty exists mostly in children. The 
child takes cold, and has what the mother calls 
‘‘the snuffles.” Its nostrils become filled up so it 
cannot breathe through them, and it has to breathe 
through its mouth. Even babies may take cold 
from some neglect in the first hours of their exist¬ 
ence, and be ever after confined to invalidism, in 
consequence. 

Mouth breathing is really a very serious thing. If 
a habit, it may result in various disorders of the 
body ; if a necessity, it indicates a diseased condi¬ 
tion of the nasal cavities. 

In the nasal cavity are numerous convolutions of 
cartilage, covered with mucous membrane, and when 
a person takes cold, these little protuberances become 
swollen, and obstruct the passage of air, so it be¬ 
comes almost impossible for the person to breathe 
enough to support life. Hence the mouth is opened 
to get more air, and mouth breathing is established. If 
the cold continues, the cartilages of the nose become 
very much thickened, thus causing a serious ob¬ 
struction of the nose. If this swelling and thickening 
are repeated many times, the air passages will be¬ 
come permanently filled with the mucous membrane, 
and then it is impossible to breathe through the nose 
at all. Either one or both sides may be affected. It 
is not infrequently the case that tumors, or polypi, 
form in the nasal cavity : as many as thirty or forty 
have been removed from a single nose. These 
polypi cause serious obstruction to breathing, so that 


the person must open the mouth to supply the air 
space which has been filled up by the obstruction of 
the nose. 

In consequence of these obstructions of the nasal 
cavity, certain changes take place in the respiratory 
organs and in the form of the chest. The constant 
effort made to breathe produces in a child the de¬ 
formity known as “pigeon breast.” One of the 
most conspicuous features of this mouth breathing is 
the change in the form of the face, the mouth re¬ 
mains open and the jaw projects. 

It has been found by experiments upon rabbits, 
that if one nostril becomes obstructed, that side of 
the face does not develop properly. The passage of 
the air through the nose equally on both sides seems 
to be necessary to the proper development of the 
bones and tissues. As the result of these experi¬ 
ments with rabbits, it was found that one side of the 
face was not properly developed ; so with persons who 
are suffering with the disease in one nostril. If one 
would go through a lecture room and take an inventory 
of noses, he would doubtless find a number of them 
twisted to one side or the other. People usually at¬ 
tribute such a condition of the nose to some accident 
in childhood, but these “ accidents ’* are generally 
the result of disease on the inside of the nose. A 
person suffering from nasal catarrh shows the signs 
in a thickening of the bones of the nose, and some¬ 
times of the whole face as well. 

I)r. Talbot, a dentist, took some statistics in this 
line, and found that forty per cent of the persons he 
treated for unsound teeth had some deformity of the 
facial bones, in consequence of partial obstruction of 
the nose. One of the peculiar results of this condi¬ 
tion of the nose, is a flattening of the face under the 
eyes, and there is also a flattening of the arch of the 
jaw. Sometimes there is a flattening of the arch of the 
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palate on one side, which makes it difficult to keep 
the plate of a set of false teeth in position. In a 
small child, the roof of the mouth is always flat; but 
as the child grows, and its bones develop, the roof 
raises, «nd an arch is formed. In some cases the 
arch is abnormally developed. In case of a child 
having this obstruction of the nose in consequence 
of nasal catarrh, and his being compelled to breathe 
through the mouth, the roof of the mouth remains 
flat, and various other deformities of the jaw appear, 


such as failure of the jaw to expand sidewise, or fail¬ 
ure to develop in an anterior direction, in conse¬ 
quence of the fact that the bones do not develop 
equally. 

Mouth breathing should not be regarded as merely 
a bad habit, but as a matter which has a very im¬ 
portant relation to the health, and also to one’s good 
looks. But this question is one which should receive 
prompt attention from a skillful physician, and the 
proper remedies employed for its correction. 


LIMIT OF THE PERIODS OF INCUBATION AND CONTAGION IN 

INFECTIOUS MALADIES. 


The Clinical Society of London has recently con¬ 
ducted an inquiry for the purpose of determining 
more exactly the incubation periods of various infec¬ 
tious maladies and the length of time danger from 
infection lasts. The results of this inquiry are sum¬ 
marized as follows by Medicine Modern e : — 

Diphtheria .—The average incubation period is two 
days, more rarely four days, and occasionally seven 
days. The virulence of contagion is very great. Infec¬ 
tion may occur at any period of the disease, and the 
disease may be communicated by contaminated cloth¬ 
ing or any other objects, for several months after 
exposure. 

Measles .—The incubation period of this disease 
varies from four to sixteen days. The danger of con¬ 
tagion exists during the whole course of the disease, 
but disappears very rapidly after convalescence. 
Danger of transmission of the disease through the 
clothing probably exists only a short time after con¬ 
tagion. 

Scarlet Fever .—The incubation period is very 
short, rarely reaching six days. The contagious ele¬ 
ments persist a long time after recovery, lasting three 
months at least. 


Rotheln {Rubella). —The incubation period of this 
disease is very variable, the average is about eighteen 
days. The contagion is most active just before the 
appearance of the eruption and during its develop¬ 
ment. The contagious period continues for a short 
time after the eruption is fully developed. 

Mumps .—The incubation period is the same as 
that for Rotheln. Contagion is greatest during the 
first three or four days. 

Small-pox .—The average incubation period is 
twelve days ; the minimum, nine days ; the maximum, 
fifteen days. Contagion may occur at any period of 
the disease. Infection may occur through personal 
contact or through the clothing. 

Chicken-pox .—The incubation period is fourteen 
to twenty days. It is less contagious than small-pox, 
and is greatest during the period of eruption. 

Typhoid Fever .—The average period of incuba¬ 
tion is twelve to fourteen days; sometimes nine 
days; occasionally twenty-four days. Contagion 
may occur at any period of the disease, and even 
during two weeks after recovery. The contagious 
elements in the discharges or the clothing remain ac¬ 
tive for at least two months. 


Flowers in the Sick Room. —There has been 
some prejudice excited against allowing flowers in 
the sick room ; hence the following from James King 
Crook, M. D., will be gladly read by those who love 
the sight of flowers when they are sick : — 

(l If a patient is fond of flowers, by no means ex¬ 
clude them. Much groundless prejudice exists on 
this score, some supposing that flowers vitiate the air 
of the room ; but if they have any appreciable effect, 
it is in the opposite direction, as they consume car¬ 
bonic acid and probably exhale a certain amount of 
oxygen. Of course rich, highly scented plants, like 


magnolias, hyacinths, and some varieties of lilies, 
are not included in these remarks, as they are liable 
to sicken the patient by their fragrance. Look out 
for a harmonious combination of colors in flowers. 
It is said that red has a stimulating effect, while blue 
is sedative, or soothing.” 


To Prevent Bed Sores. — Rub the parts exposed 
to pressure twice daily with alcohol, then paint the 
surface with a tincture of nut gall or a strong solu¬ 
tion of tannic acid. 
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Stomach Washing for Summer Diseases of 
Children. — The various stomach and bowel dis¬ 
turbances with which children suffer so frequently 
during the summer season, are the result of the dis¬ 
turbing influence of microbes which enter the alimen¬ 
tary canal with the food. The best remedy for this 
condition, in addition to a proper regulation of the 
diet, is a thorough cleansing of the stomach and 
bowels. This may be done by a small stomach tube, 
or an instrument which will answer equally well is a 
large-sixed flexible rubber male catheter. The cathe¬ 
ter is introduced into the stomach of the child by 
passing it to the back part of the throat and then in¬ 
ducing a swallowing movement by which it will be 
carried into the stomach. There is no danger that 
the child will strangle, although the little one some¬ 
times strongly objects to the treatment, as it is some¬ 
thing to which it is quite unaccustomed. However 
no harm is done to the child by the application of 
the tube in this way, or by allowing water to run in 
and out from a fountain syringe. 

The bowels should be cleansed in the same way by 
allowing the child to lie in a rubber blanket in the 
nurse’s lap. The tube is introduced into the anus 
and passed up as far as possible. When the intes¬ 
tines are full, the tube, water, and intestinal contents 
will be expelled together. The washing should be 
repeated so as to insure the complete cleansing of 
the stomach and bowels. A diet consisting of gruels 
and fruit juice, avoiding milk, eggs, and all meat 
preparations, is likely to give prompt and complete 
relief, even in very bad cases. 


Cerebral Congestion. — A person suffering with 
cerebral congestion should never sleep with the head 
low. There is already too much blood in the head, 
and if the power of gravity is added to the natural 
tendency of the blood to the head, the difficulty is 
increased. When the head is raised, the blood nat¬ 
urally recedes from it; the heart has to pump the 
blood against gravity, and the consequence is, the 
lower part of the body will have a little more blood 
than the upper part. So the best position for per¬ 
sons who have a flow of blood to the head, is to raise 
the upper part of the body. This does not mean to 
raise the head by a pillow or bolster, but to raise the 
whole upper part of the body; let the bed be raised 
to an incline. The effect of raising the head only, 
is to compress the superficial veins of the neck, so 
that the blood cannot readily return. During sleep, 
the head should not be raised above the level of the 
shoulders, but the whole upper part of the body 
should be raised. 


In the opposite condition, as for instance when a 
person faints and the blood recedes from the head, 
the opposite effect should be produced, and the head 
should be lowered ; but let the effect always be pro¬ 
duced by different inclinations of the whole bed, and 
not by the use of pillows under the head, as is usually 
done. 


Burns. — A doctor who had the painful task of 
dressing some of the wounds caused by the late 
dreadful fire in the Cold Storage building on the 
World’s Fair grounds, has this to say about the 
treatment of burns in general : — 

“Burns are always painful, but the most painful 
ones are not the most dangerous. A circumscribed 
deep burn is less dangerous than a superficial burn 
covering an extensive surface. The rule, in burns 
and scalds is to exclude the air as soon as possible. 
This is generally most readily accomplished by wrap¬ 
ping the burned part with gauze or cotton soaked in 
oil. Cloths wrung out of a solution of 4 baking soda ’ 
or boric acid are said to relieve the pain promptly. 
A dressing of flour can usually be obtained at once, 
and answers as a temporary dressing. 

“The dressing should be allowed to remain on as 
long as possible. All blisters should be pricked and 
their fluid contents allowed to escape. Burned fin¬ 
gers should not be allowed to touch each other. 

“ In the treatment of any burn the utmost cleanli¬ 
ness should be observed.* Maturation from burns is 
no more necessary than from any other wound. 
They should be dressed antiseptically. This can be 
easily accomplished by having the oil used, slightly 
carbolized. Carbolized or iodoform or bichloride 
gauze should be used.” 


The Medical Record says that in severe paroxysms 
of coughing, a tablespoonful of glycerine in hot milk 
or cream will give speedy relief. 


Bad for Smokers.— A careful record has been 
kept at Yale College during the past eight years, with 
reference to the physical condition of non-smokers 
as compared with smokers. It has been found that 
non-smokers are 20 per cent taller, 25 per cent 
heavier, and have 60 per cent more lung capacity 
than smokers. A recent graduating class at Amherst 
College presented a similar difference in favor of the 
non-smoker, who had gained in weight 24 per cent 
over the smoker, and in height 37 per cent, and in 
chest girth 42 per cent, and also exceeded him in 
lung capacity. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Thin Blood. — F. N.W. asks, 44 i. Is thin blood 
the cause of a person’s having pale face, cold feet in 
cool weather, and soft, flabby flesh ? 2. Why do 

some members of a family have warm blood and 
firm flesh (when perfectly indifferent to hygienic 
diet), and others just the opposite, when both exer¬ 
cise? 3. Do you think that iron in any preparation 
will enrich the blood? 4. If not, is there anything 
besides good food and baths to tone up the 
system ? 

Ans .— 1. Sometimes ; but more generally, the cause 
of coldness of the feet, is a disturbance of the sym¬ 
pathetic nerves. The form of dyspepsia known as 
nervous dyspepsia is a frequent cause of this con¬ 
dition. 

2. The difference referred to may be the result of 
difference in hereditary constitutional conditions. 

3. Iron does not directly enrich the blood ; but 
it sometimes increases the secretion of the gastric 
juice, and in such cases may aid digestion, and thus 
aid in the production of an increased quantity of 
blood. 

4. Exercise, proper diet, cleanliness, and atten¬ 
tion to all the laws of hygiene, contribute to the 
building up of the physical health. 


Time to Bathe — Liebig’s Extract of Meat — 
Raw Onions. — A subscriber asks, 44 1. Is immedi¬ 
ately before retiring to rest a proper time to take a 
bath? If so, should it be hot or cold? 2. Is Lie¬ 
big’s extract of meat necessary for one who does not 
eat meat in any other form? 3. Are raw onions 
safe to eat ? ” 

Ans. — 1. Yes, unless there is great exhaustion. 
The cool bath may be taken with profit at bed time, 
especially in the summer time. If there is great ex¬ 
haustion, the bath should be hot instead of cold, and 
should be short in duration. It may be followed by 
a very brief application of cold water to the surface, 
in the form of a shower or spray. 

2. No. 

3. Onions are not the most wholesome food, yet 
can hardly be said to be dangerous. 

Styes—Heartburn — Etc. — M. E. M. sends 
the following questions: 41 1. What is the cause of 
styes, and how can they be cured ? 2. What is the 

cause of heartburn, and how can it be prevented ? 
3. Is the custom of wearing the hair coiled on top 
of the head hurtful to the brain ? ” 


Ans .— 1. Styes are most frequently due to some 
optical defect in the eye, which must be remedied 
for relief of this condition. 

2. Heartburn is due to fermentation. Some cases 
require washing out of the stomach. In other cases, 
the use of a dry diet, excluding butter, cheese, sugar, 
and milk, with charcoal or other antiseptic remedies 
after eating, are required for a cure. The condition 
of the stomach in such a case should be ascertained 
by a test breakfast and an analysis of the stomach 
fluid. 

3. The head is likely to be overheated by such a 
custom. 


Food for Acid Dyspepsia. — D. F., III., inquires, 
44 1. Are dates, bananas, or other sweet fruits suitable 
food for one having acid dyspepsia ? 2. If not, what 

sort of diet would you recommend in such a case?” 

Ans .— 1. Bananas and other sweet fruits are not 
objectionable in all cases of acid dyspepsia, but 
dates are objectionable for the reason that they are 
cured in sugar. 2. The best diet for a person suffer¬ 
ing from acid dyspepsia is a rather dry diet com¬ 
posed of hard food which will require very thorough 
mastication. Liquids, highly seasoned foods, pas¬ 
tries, and coarse vegetables should be avoided. In 
many cases washing of the stomach is necessary to 
effect a radical cure. 


Boils — 41 Strong” Cream. — W. J. M., Mich., 
asks : — 

44 1. What probably causes boils, and what is the 
remedy ? 

44 2. Is cream which has been added to and taken 
from day after day, until it has become ‘strong/ a 
suitable article for shortening? If not, please give 
the reason.” 

Ans .— 1. Germs. The remedy is, to open the 
boil, and let the germs out. 

2. No. It contains germs, and is unfit for human 
food. 


Crude Magnesia. — Mrs. I. W. B., of Conn., 
wants to know if the continued use of crude magne¬ 
sia will prove hurtful. She is using about two little 
cubes a week, taking a little after each meal. It 
seems to have a better effect than the calcined form 
of magnesia. 

Ans .— Yes. The continuous use of any alkali is 
injurious. 
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Relief Department. 


[This department has been organized in the interest of two 
classes : — 

1. Young orphan children. 

2. The worthy sick poor. 

The purposes of this department, as regards these two classes, 
are as follows : — 

1. To obtain intelligence respecting young and friendless or¬ 
phan children, and to find suitable homes for them. 

2 . To obtain information respecting persons in indigent or 
very limited circumstances who are suffering from serious, though 
curable, maladies, but are unable to obtain the skilled medical 
attention which their cases may require, and to secure for them 
an opportunity to obtain relief by visiting the Sanitarium Hospi¬ 
tal. The generous policy of the managers of the Medical and 
Surgical Sanitarium has provided in the Hospital connected with 
this institution a number of beds, in which suitable cases are 
treated without charge for the medical services rendered. Hun¬ 
dreds have already enjoyed the advantages of this beneficent 
work, and it is hoped that many thousands more may participate 
in these advantages. Cases belonging to either class may be re¬ 
ported in writing to the editor of this journal. 

The following list contains the names and addresses of persons 
who have kindly consented to act as agents for us in this work, 
and who have been duly authorized to do so. Facts communi¬ 
cated to any of our local agents in person will be duly forwarded 
to us. 

It should be plainly stated and clearly understood that neither 
orphan children nor sick persons should be sent to the Sanitarium 
or to Battle Creek with the expectation of being received by us, 
unless previous arrangement has been made by correspondence 
or otherwise ; as it is not infrequently the case that our accom¬ 
modations are filled to their utmost capacity, and hence addi¬ 
tional cases cannot be received until special provision has been 
made. 

Persons desiring further information concerning cases men¬ 
tioned in this department, or wishing to present cases for notice 
in these columns, should address their communications to the 
editor, Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek, Mich.] 

The names of our local agents are omitted this 
month so as to give more space for the presentation 
of cases needing immediate attention. We find that 
this part of the work is developing much more rapidly 
than we had anticipated. Homes have been offered 
for nearly all the little ones whose names have been 
mentioned in these columns, and the interest which 
has been aroused in the work that we have undertaken 
has been far beyond our expectation. For this reason 
we shall not be able to publish the list of agents reg¬ 
ularly, but will do so now and then, as space will allow. 


Temporary Homes. — It is often necessary to find 
temporary homes for children, while waiting for per¬ 
manent homes. We are glad to announce that the 
following persons have volunteered to take such needy 
ones in case of emergency. We shall be glad to add 
to the list. All correspondence should be conducted 
through this office. 


Mrs. E. T.. Me Cormick, Michigan. 
Mrs. A. M. Osborn, 

Mrs. Anna Haysmer, ,, 

J. Staines, ,. 

John Wallace, ,, 

N. A. Slife, 

D. D. Montgomery, 

Chester Hastings, ,, 

Mrs. E. L. M 


Anthony Snyder, Michigan. 
Henry Snyder, ,, 

F. D. Snvclcr, 

Wm. Kirk, ,, 

E. Van Essen, ,, 

Dr, J. D. Dennis, 

Mrs. Prudie Wurth, Wyoming. 
James Dobbin, New York. 
Massachusetts. 


Two Motherless Boys (Nos. 115 and 116).— A 
bereaved father in Pennsylvania asks that a home be 
found for his two motherless boys, aged five and six 
years. They are both nice-looking boys, and said to 
be very intelligent and good. The father expects to 
give his life to missionary work, and cannot maintain 
a home for them. 


A Wee One (No. i i 7). — A little baby in Michi¬ 
gan, only four weeks old, needs a good home with 
Christian people, who can take it and love it as their 
own. Some motherly heart will surely respond to this. 

A Sad Case (No. 118). — A boy aged nine years, 
living in Michigan, has been bereft of a father’s care, 
and his mother is blind, so he has been “ neglected,” 
the letter states, during the past two years. He needs 
to be under control, and will be a good boy under 
favorable circumstances. Will not some good mis¬ 
sionary take him, and train him up for a good and 
useful life ? 


Two Motherless Bairns (Nos. 119 and 120).— 
Two little ones are in immediate need of a home 
where loving hands will help them and loving hearts 
defend them. They are four and five years of age, 
and live in Massachusetts. Both have blue eyes and 
light brown hair, and are very attractive. For three 
years they have been given only boarding-house care> 
and their guardian wants to find a home for them- 
He would like to have them together if possible. 


A Lonely Father asks for homes for two of his 
motherless children, two boys (Nos. 123 and 124), 
aged four and five years. They are bright, intelligent 
little Danes, and have been brought up so far in a 
good home, under the instruction of excellent Chris¬ 
tian parents. The father is a day laborer, but will 
help in the support of the boys as far as he can. 
They live in Minnesota. 


“ Inasmuch.” —Here comes a group of four little 
ones (Nos. 125, 126, 127, and 128). Their father is 
dead, and their mother’s health is failing, so she sees 
it cannot be long that she can care for them. Who 
will open the door to them ? Their ages are respect¬ 
ively eleven, nine, five and four. They have dark 
eyes and brown hair. They have always lived in 
Kansas with their parents. 


A Seven-year-old (No. 129).— A little boy seven 
years old, in California, has lost his mother, and the 
father has given him to some aged people who do not 
feel able to bring him up right. He is of German 
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parentage, with light hair and good health. Will not 
some one make a home for him? 

Virgie Ellen (No. 130) is the name of a wee girlie 
in Indiana, only three months old. The mother is 
dead, and the father has no home in which to care 
for the babe. The little one has blue eyes and light 
hair, and though very small, weighing only nine 
pounds, is healthy. What a bright addition she 
would be to some childless home ! 

Two Brothers (Nos. 131 and 132), from Michigan, 
are in need of a home. One is five and the other ten 
years of age. Their mother died some two years 
ago, and the father is not able to care for them. 

Two More Boys (Nos. 133 and 134) are in need 
of a home. These also live in Michigan. They are 
three and five years of age, have good health, with 
brown hair and eyes. Here is a good opportunity 
for doing missionary work in bringing up these chil¬ 
dren to be a blessing to the world. Who will under¬ 
take the task ? 

Homes Found. — We are glad to announce that 
the little boy advertised as No. 107 in the June num¬ 
ber of this journal, has found a good home with Mrs. 
Clara Mosher, of Hillsdale, Mich. Having lately 
lost a dear little boy of her own, she has taken Willie 
to her heart and home in his place. 

No. 121 has also been put in a home. 

At Rest. — The colored baby (No. 135), spoken of 
in our last issue, has since then found his home in 
the quiet resting place of the dead. His loving Fa¬ 
ther in heaven has taken him away from the sorrow 
that too often falls to the lot of these little ones. 

Another Case (No. 137) is that of a three-year-old 
baby who needs a home. She is a bright, pretty 
child, with clear complexion, blue eyes, and auburn 
hair. She is now in Michigan. 

Harry (No. 138) is a 11 wee bit mon ” only three 
months old, who finds himself in this world without 
any place to stay. Who will give him a home ? 

Sad Faces -look out at us from the photograph 
that has been sent of two little girls (Nos. 139 and 
140) about eight and nine years old, living in Michi¬ 
gan, who are just about to be turned away from 
home. How full the world is of trouble and sor¬ 
row ! Cannot some one help to lift the sadness 
from these little faces? 

Two Belgian Children (Nos. 14 i and 142), a 
boy and a girl, aged respectively ten and twelve, are 


reported from Pennsylvania. Their mother is dead, 
and the father is unable to support them. They 
are nice, smart-looking children. 

Motherless. — Another little boy and girl (Nos. 
143 and 144), in Kansas, have been left motherless, 
and the father's health is so poor that he is anxious 
to find homes for his children before he is called 
away from them. They are good children, well¬ 
appearing, and have good health. The little boy is 
nine and his sister six years old. 

De Forest (No. 145) is a dear little Michigan 
baby, six months old, with black eyes, dark hair, and 
a bright face. He has perfect health, and will 
doubtless bring sunshine to the home that is opened 
for him. Won't some one take him quick ? 

Forsaken.— A little girl (No. 146), two years old, 
has been forsaken by both father and mother, and is 
now living with an old lady 63 years of age, in 
the State of Iowa. The dear old lady has her hands 
full now, and cannot take another child at present. 
We hope that some one will want a little girl with 
blue eyes, light curly hair, who is bright, strong, and 
healthy. 


CLOTHING FOR THE POOR. 

The call for clothing of all kinds and the numerous offers to 
supply assistance of this sort, have led us to organize a Clothes 
Department to receive and properly distribute new or partly 
worn garments which can be utilized for the relief of the very 
poor. I11 connection with this work it is very important that a 
few points should be kept in mind and carefully observed: — 

1. Clothes that are so badly worn that repairs will cost more 
in money or labor than the garment is worth, will of course be 
of no service. Garments that are old, though faded, or which 
may be easily repaired by sewing up seams, or made presentable 
by a few stitches judiciously taken in some point in which the 
fabric is nearly worn through, may be utilized to most excellent 
advantage. But garments so badly worn that they need exten¬ 
sive patching, or clothes which have become much soiled and 
grimmy by long use in some dirty occupation, should find their 
way to the rag bag instead of the missionary box. 

2. Freight must always be prepaid. It costs as much to 
send 25 pounds or any amount less than too pounds as to send 
the full 100 pounds; consequently it would be well for those who 
think of sending clothes to be used in this department, to put 
their contributions together in one shipment, so as to get the 
benefit of the 100-pound rates. We are obliged to ask that 
freight should be prepaid as a means of preventing loss to the 
work in the payment of freight upon useless packages. 

3. Clothes that have been worn by patients suffering from 
any contagious disease — such as typhoid fever, erysipelas, con¬ 
sumption, and skin disorders of all sorts, as well as scarlet fever, 
measles, mumps, diphtheria, and smallpox — should not be sent. 
Infected clothes may be rendered safe by disinfection, but we 
cannot trust to the proper disinfection of such garments by those 
sending them, who, in the majority of cases, are quite inexperi¬ 
enced in such work; neither should those who unpack the 
clothes be exposed to the risk of contamination while preparing 
them for disinfection at this end of the line. Such clQthes 
should, as a rule, be destroyed. If they are not destroyed, al¬ 
most infinite pains are required to render their use perfectly safe. 

4. All articles received here are carefully assorted and classi¬ 
fied, and are then placed as called for where they will do the 
most good. 















LITERARY NOTICES 


A touching tribute to the North American Indian 
comes to us in a little booklet printed on birch bark, 
entitled, “The Red Man’s Greeting,*’ by Chief 
Pokagon. While all the world rejoices, this lone 
representative of an almost extinct race, raises his 
voice in a bitter cry against the white man and his 
usurpation of this country. “ In behalf of my peo¬ 
ple, the American Indians,” he writes, “I hereby 
declare to you, the pale-faced race that has usurped 
our lands and homes, that we have no spirit to cele¬ 
brate with you the great Columbian Fair held in this 
Chicago city.” 

Chief Pokagon is an old man sixty-three years of 
age, but this product of his pen is rich in its wild, 
rough imagery, full of the eloquence of bitter denun¬ 
ciation. Alas for us that his denunciations should 
be so well deserved ! 

The booklet is published by C. H. Engle, Hartford, 
Mich. 


A new magazine has lately come to our table,— a 
feast of good things served in a dainty cover of blue 
and brown. The contents of this first number of the 
Popular Health Magazine are c * Quarantine Laws,” 
by Walter Wyman, A. M., M. D.; “Asiatic Cholera,” 
by W. H. Welsh, M. D.; “Pure Milk,” by C. E. 
Monroe, S. Ik; “The Health of our Cities,” by 
Surgeon J. S. Billings, U. S. A .; “The Poor Man 
and Cholera,” by Edward M. Schaeffer, M. D.; and 
“Sanitary Reforms in Philadelphia,” by A. W. 
Vorse, besides some ten or twelve smaller depart¬ 
ments, in which are discussed questions of personal 
hygiene, healthy habitations, nursery hygiene, phys¬ 
ical culture, etc. Altogether it is a bright, readable 
magazine. Published by the Health Magazine Co., 
Washington, D. C. Price, $1.00 per year. 

Our Little Men and Women for August is an un¬ 
usually bright number. Mary D. Brine, Louis Hail, 
Elizabeth Cummings, and Emma Huntington Nason 
each contribute delightful verse, and the writers of 
the winning serial stories have, if anything, made 
themselves more entertaining than ever. “ The 
Duck Flowers,” with its apt illustrations, makes a 
dainty botany lesson ; and “ Flossie ” will amuse and 
interest all lovers of dumb animals. 

Price, $i a year; to cents a number. D. Lothrop 
Company, Publishers Boston. 


Table Talk is devoting its interests this year almost 
wholly to the World’s Fair, giving most of its space 
to descriptions of the Fair and what is to be found 
there. In this number Mrs. M. C. Meyer talks to 
the “ Fair Pilgrims,” and Mrs. Grayson tells what to 
do “When You Go to the Fair.” Helen Louise 
Johnson also guides housekeepers through several of 
the departments, as well as giving them the usual 
monthly menus, and conducts the “ Housekeepers* 
Inquiry Department ” in her usual helpful manner. 
This magazine is published by the Table Talk Pub¬ 
lishing Co., it 13 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. $1.00 
per year. They will send a sample copy free to any 
of our readers. 


“ Woman and the Higher Education.” —Edited 
by Anna C. Brackett. i6mo, cloth, ornamental, 
£1.00. (In the “ Distaff Series.”) Harper & 
Brothers, publishers, Franklin Square, New York. 

This is the first of a unique series that cannot fail 
to attract the attention of those who are interested in 
woman’s sphere and work. Each copy of the books 
in the “Distaff Series” will be the evidence of her 
handiwork, for the folding, stitching, binding, and 
much of the other labor required in the making of 
the books, will be performed solely by women and ex¬ 
hibited at the Columbian Exposition. This first 
volume of the series appropriately introduces us to 
the sphere of Higher Education for women. The 
writing, editing, and making up of books are potent 
influences for the advancement of women in knowl¬ 
edge, and for the training of their faculties along 
progressive lines of educational work. 


“ The Kansas Conflict.” —By Ex-Gov. Charles 
Robinson, cloth, $2. The conflict between the Slave- 
State and Free-State men of Kansas in 1855-58 was 
one of the most remarkable in our history. An ac¬ 
count of that struggle, written by one of its most 
prominent actors, must, therefore, be not only in¬ 
tensely interesting, but of great historical value. 
While Eli Thayer’s “The Kansas Crusade,” pub¬ 
lished in 1889, relates how Kansas was saved from 
slavery by outside efforts, Governor Robinson's nar¬ 
rative shows how the State was saved to freedom by 
inside work, and the two books together form the 
most complete history of the period yet written. 









PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Gt,ad He Subscribed. — A gentleman writes us from the far 
West, as follows : “ I subscribed for your magazine more to get 
rid of the agent than anything else, and find the investment to be 
excellent. Success to you. I can echo a hearty Amen to the 
reforms you are advocating.” We would like to disappoint 
several thousand more people in the same way. 

* * 

* 

Concert at the Sanitarium. —On Saturday evening, July l. 
Miss Lilia Smith, of the Aolian Quartet of Hillsdale, assisted by 
Mr. Niel and the Misses Whitney, of Battle Creek, gave a very 
pleasing concert. Miss Brewer played the violin obligato and 
Miss Fulton the piano. The Whitney sisters sang two trios in a 
charming manner, and Miss Smith and Mr. Niel each sang two 
or three solos, which were warmly applauded. Miss Brewer and 
her violin are always cordially welcomed at the Sanitarium. 

* * 

* 

A Medical Missionary at the Sanitarium. —During a re¬ 
cent visit to the Sanitarium, which is well known as a sort of 
home or headquarters for missionaries, Dr. Kerr, of Canton, 
China, gave a very interesting account of his special work. lie 
has grown grey in the service there, having labored as physician 
and surgeon in the Flowery Kingdom for nearly forty years. 
He went to Canton in 1S54, when the port was opened to foreign 1 
ers. He first opened a dispensary, and as soon as possible 
began hospital work. The Chinese have no skill in surgery, and 
do not dare use the knife; for if they sever an artery, they do 
not know what to do. For a long time Dr. Kerr was the only 
surgeon for 19,000,000 people. His hospital will now accom¬ 
modate two hundred patients, and it has three physicians, one of 
them a lady. Medical and surgical work wins the confidence of 
the natives as nothing else can do, and so it prepares the way for 


the preaching of the gospel. The care and attention which is thus 
bestowed upon the poor and unfortunate is a testimony to the 
people of the character of the religion which the missionaries 
wish them to accept. Notwithstanding his long years of arduous 
toil, Dr. Kerr is well preserved physically, having been blest with 
a physique and temperament which withstand strain. 

* * 

* 

The outing of the Mich. State Press Association was taken this 
year in a trip by water from Detroit to the “ White City,” July 
7 to. Under the thoughtful care of the Secretary, Mr. James 
Slocum, of the Holly Advertiser % the members enjoyed a most 
delightful time ; and to him arc also due our thanks for compli 
mentary tickets to the Fair and places of interest on Midway 
Plaisance, where ten days of delightful sight-seeing followed. 

* * 

5k 

We take pleasure in expressing our appreciation of the efforts 
made by Mrs. Julia A. Pond, of the Board of World’s Fair 
Managers for Michigan, to render our stay at the Fair as enjoy 
able as possible. Her bright smile and hearty words of greeting 
made the Michigan building a veritable home to all residents of 
the State. Mrs. Pond has spent some time in the Sanitarium 
at Battle Creek as a patient, and always has an enthusiastic word 
of praise for the institution and all connected with it. 

* * 

* 

The courtesy shown by Major ITanby and the proprietors of 
private exhibits, was greatly appreciated. Special courtesy was 
shown to the representative of this journal by the Venetian Glass 
Works Company, in the presentation of a beautiful souvenir of 
their work. The outing was one of the most successful over given 
by the M. S. I’. A. 



CH. MARCHAND’S 

Peroxide of Hydrogen, 

(MEDICINAL) HbOs (absolutely harmless.) 


MOST POWERFUL BACTERICIDE AND PUS DESTROYER.—ENDORSED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

UNIFORM IN STRENGTH, PURITY AND STABILITY. RETAINS GERMICIDAL POWER ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 

USED BY THE HOSPITALS OF THE U. S. ARMY. 

Send for free book of 80 pages, giving articles by the following contributors to medical literature-. 
DR. P. GIBIER.—DR. S. POTTS EAGLETON.—DR. C. P.NOBLE.—DR. C. A. PHILLIPS.—DR. J. II. Dk WOLF.’ 
-DR. J. V. SHOEMAKER.—DR. W. S. MULLINS.—DR. C. W. AITKIN.—Dli. H. F. BROWNLEE.— 
DR. J. LEWIS SMITH,—DR. J. MOUNT BLEYER.—DR W. B DEWEES, and many others. 


NOTE.—Avoid substitutes—In shape of the commercial article bottled—unfit,unsafe,and worthless to use ns n medicine. 
Ch. Itlarcbnnd's Peroxide of Hydrogen (Medicinal) Is sold only In 4-oz,, H-oz., and 16-oz. bottles, bearing a bine 
label, white letters, red and gold border, with his signature. Never sold In bulk. 

Physicians willing to pay express charges will receive free samples on application. 

GLYCOZONE 

Cures 

Diseases of the Stomach 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


Sold by Leading Druggists. 
mention this publication. 



Chemiet and Graduate of the M Kcote OentraJe dee Arte et Manufacture 4 de Parte{France ) 

Laboratory, 28 Prince St., New York. 













PUBLISHERS' DEPARTMENT. 


The Sanitarium PICNIC.— Wednesday, July 19, witnessed 
another of the grand picnics which the Sanitarium managers 
know so well how to arrange for, sparing neither trouble nor ex¬ 
pense to make their guests comfortable and happy. The day 
was cool and cloudless, the gathering large, and the dinner fault¬ 
less. A musical and literary program was provided, consisting 
of a song by Miss Goodwin, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., and readings 
from James Whitcomb Riley’s inimitable poems of summer time, 
most admirably rendered by Dr. Mary Wood Allen. Prof. C, II. 
Hartwell gave some reminiscences of his early life in China, 
closing with a plea for increased interest in missions. Hon. Geo. 
II. Earle, a very talented lawyer from Philadelphia, also made a 
short address. A recitation by Mrs. Beamer, teacher of elocution 
in Wolf Ilall, an Episcopal college for girls in Denver, Colo., 
and a temperance song by a trio of young men from the Sani¬ 
tarium force, completed the exercises. The remainder of the 
time was given to the delights which beautiful Goguac naturally 
affords. 

* * 

* 

Wf. have now with us the Rev. J. Loomis Gould, who has 
spent fourteen years in Alaska, doing missionary work among the 
natives, whom he finds to be a very curious and interesting 
people. lie has already delivered two addresses for the benefit 
of Sanitarium guests, and we have promise of more such favors. 
His health is considerably impaired by long residence in that un¬ 
congenial climate. 

*** 

The Summer Tours of the Michigan Central. “The Niagara 
Falls Route" are unrivaled in their variety, picturesqueness, and 
comfort, embracing the best routes to Petoskey, Mackinac Island, 
and Michigan resorts, Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, and the 


St. Lawrence River, the Adirondacks, Green and White Mount¬ 
ains, Canadian Lakes, and the New England Sea Coast. 

A copy will be sent upon application to Geo. J. Sadler, Ticket 
agent, Battle Creek, Mich. 

* * 

* 

Homes for WoruVs Fair Visitors.— In view of the 
crowded condition of Chicago and its hotels during the World’s 
Fair period, Poole Bros, have done a public service in issuing a 
very carefully prepared list of the Homes in Chicago Lhal are 
thrown open to the public upon this occasion. The list is complete, 
and gives the name, location, number of rooms, etc., so that cone 
spondence may be had and arrangements made before the visitor 
comes to Chicago. This list is accompanied by splendid sectional 
maps of the city on a large scale, by which the location of every 
house can be accurately found. Copies can be obtained at the 
Michigan Central Ticket Office at the publisher's price, 50 cents 
— less really than the value of the maps themselves. 

* * 

* 

WHERE TO LOCATE NEW FACTORIES. 

THIS is the title of a 150-page pamphlet recently published by 
the Passenger Department of the Illinois Central Railroad, and 
should be read by every mechanic, capitalist, and manufacturer. 
It describes in detail the manufacturing advantages of the prin¬ 
cipal cities and towns on the line of the Southern Division of the 
Illinois Central, and the Louisville, New Orleans, and Texas Rail¬ 
roads, and indicates the character and amount of substantial aid 
each city or town is willing to contribute. It furnishes conclu 
sive proof that the South possesses advantages for the establish 
ment of every kind of factory, working wool, cotton, wood, or 
clay. For a free copy of this illustrated pamphlet, address C. C. 
Power, Foreign Representative, 58 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 



N the effort tc meet the necessities of a large Sanitarium, with its great variety of patients, we have produced a 
I* number of food preparations adapted to different diseased conditions, the merits of which are such as to secure 
» for theIU a very large and increasing sale, not only to persons belonging to the invalid class, but to those who wish 
by “good living'' to avoid disease. Unsuccessful attempts have been made to imitate some or these foods under 
various names. None are genuine unless bearing our stamp or made under our authority. The following are our 
leading preparations 


_ Cts. per lb. 

Oatmeal Biscuit . 12 

Ota. per lb. 

White Crackers. T TTT _...... _ ,1Q 

Wheat Granola (bulk 10) . Cu pe */p 

Aoenola ( bulk 10) . j2 

Medium Oatmeal Crackers . 10 

Plain Oatmeal Crackers . 10 

Whole-Wheat Wafers . ..10 

Gluten Wafers . 30 

Granola (bulk 10) j 2 

No. 1 Graham Crackers . 10 

No. 2 Oraham Crackers . 10 

Rye Wafers . 12 

Gluten Food No. 1 50 

fruit Crackers . 20 

Gluten Food No. 2 20 

Plain Graham Crackers, Dyspeptic. ...10 

Carbon Crackers . . IS 

Infant’s Food . . . 

SAMPLE PACKAGES CONTAINING SPECIMENS OF EACH OF OUR FOODS SENT POSTPAID FOR SO CENTS 

SELECTED SAMPLES. 25 CENTS. 
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Columbia 

Bicycles 


It may be maintained that there 
would be 

Five=5ixths 
Less Illness 

in the community if Bicycles were 
more generally used. 

Keep Out 

in the open air, but do not over¬ 
exert yourself in exercising. 

Use a Bicycle because 

Mechanicians 

estimate that it requires 

Five= 

Sixths 

less force for a person to 
propel himself 
on a Bicycle one mile 
than would be needed 
to walk the same distance. 


Many persons prefer to ride 

Ten Miles 

on a Columbia Bicycle 

than to walk one mile. 


Columbia catalogue 
free at our offices 
and at our agencies; 
by mail 

for two two-cenl stamps. 


The best Bicycles 
are the Columbias 

Because 

they are the most 
scientifically de¬ 
signed and con¬ 
structed, and are 
made of the best 
materials by skilled 
workmen ; all parts 
of the machines are 
carefully tested be¬ 
fore being assem¬ 
bled, and the least 
imperfection causes 
rejection; the parts 
of these machines ([I 
are made on the in¬ 
terchangeable sys¬ 
tem and purchasers 
are protected by 
the guarantee of the 
Company. 

More than live- 
sixths of the riders 
in some localities 
use Columbias. 

Oldest 

Largest 

Best 

makers of Bicycles 
in the United 
States. 

Pope 

Mfg. 

Co. 

Boston. Chicago. 

New York. Hartford. 
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DIETETIC* HYGIENIC 
mm GAZETTE ^ 


A MONTH LY JOURNAL OF PHY51QL0GIGAL MEDICINE 


^OHTENt^ 


Peptonization in the Stomach 

Importance of Hygiene and 
Convenience of Grouting a 
Sanitary Department. 

EDITORIALS. 

The Importance of Inorganic 
Salts in Nutrition. 

Some Newly Discovered Chem¬ 
ical Processes In the Mu¬ 
cous Membrane of the 
Stomach. 

On t>e Pehavlor of Peutoses 
in the Animal Body. 

TheAbso-ptionol Fatty Acids. 

Milk atul Morta’itv. 

Modified Tuberculin in Japan. 

Mutations in Quarantines. 

( Continued.) i 




YEARLY SU&SCftIPTION *1,50 IN ADVANCE 'fi SINGLE NUMBER 15 CtNTS.tt* 

T+1£ GAZETTE PUBLISHING CO.. 

1_ 1 & 1 £. BRQ AD WAV.* fS &W YQR K. _ 



Cleveland No. 4. 

FITTED WITH 

CLEVELAND TREAD PNEUMATIC TIRE, 
used with CLEVELAND RIM. 

Bur-well DUST-PROOF BEARINGS. 

Lightest, Swiftest, most easily Repaired Tire. 

REMOVED FROM THE RIM BY SIMPLY DEFLAT¬ 
ING THE TIRE. 

Permanent Repairs In from Two to Five Minutes. 

A Printed Guarantee Furnished with Each and Every 
Wheel Sold. _ 

H. A. Lozier & Co ., cle,8lanJ - m - 

HALL-JONES CYCLE CO., 

Local Agents for BATTLE CREEK. 

Catalogue on application. 

CLEVELAND No. 5 is the finest LADIES’ WHEEL on the market. 
Have you noticed the FRAME? 



Do You 
Ride a Victor? 

With the only complete bicycle plant in the world, where every part 
of the machine is made from A. to Z, is it any wonder that Victor Bicy¬ 
cles are acknowledged leaders ? 

There’s no bicycle like a Victor, and no plant so grandly complete 
as the one devoted exclusively to the manufacture of this king of wheels. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 

BOSTON. DENVER. 


WASHINGTON. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HALL-JONES CYCLE CO. 

AGENTS, 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 






























































































Yoii Cannot do uJifhotii a Wheel in 

1893 

"T 

, We are importers and manufacturers’ agents for the largest and best line 
of Cycles in America. We want agents for cmr Lindsay Pneumatic, the best 
and easiest running roadster made; price $135.00. We want agents for ti e Rudgc, 
the finest'product of one of the oldest factories in Coventry, made in eight styles, 
weighing from 20 to 40 lbs. Do not forget the Ladies’ Rudge ; it is a beauty. The 
Road King and Road Oueen ; handsome in finish, the best workmanship and material 
that money can get, equipped with the New Dunlop, Detachable Tire. We also have 
the Sylph, Overland, Duke, Duchess, Prince, Princess, Royal Middy, Peer, 
and the celebrated Western Wheel Work’s line. 

Our facilities for furnishing these goods are unequalled, and we can give you wheels 
ranging from $15.00 to $300.00 in price, so that we can suit everybody. Send us two- 
cent stamp for our Illustrated forty-page Bicycle Catalogue. 

LINDSAY BROTHERS, Milwaukee, Wis. 




Keeping well is easier than getting well. 


THE SANITARIAN. 


THIS IS THE FAMOUS 

Boston ChestWeight 

The BEST thing of 
the kind for the 
HOME or 
GYMNASIUM, 
the child, or athlete. 

Noiseless, 
Adjustable, 
Simple, 
Handsome. 

A PERFECT and 

Durable mechani¬ 
cal device, which 
costs no more than 
the wonderful con¬ 
trivances of string 
and iron, which rat¬ 
tle and squeak, and 
weary. 

Wearr the largest manufacturers of Gymnastic Apparatus In the 
country. Come right to headquarters. It will pay you. 
Catalogue free. 

Consumers now get the Agent's Discount of 25 per cent 

The Schumacher Gymnasium Co., 
AKRON, OHIO. 



1N73.—Twenty-First Year.—1893. 


The Sanitarian is a monthly magazine devoted to the promotion 
of the art and science of sanitation, mentally and physically, in all 
their relations; by the investigation, presentation, ami discussion of 
all subjects in this large domain, as related to personal and household 
hygiene, domicile soil and climate, food and drink, mental and phys¬ 
ical culture, habit and exercise, occupation, vital statistics, sanitary 
organizations and laws,—in short, everything promotive of, or in con¬ 
flict with, health, with the purpose of rendering sanitation a popular 
theme of study and universally practical. 

The Sanitarian is filled with articles of scientific interest and 
practical value. It would be difficult to plan a belter professional maga¬ 
zine than this, which is to the medical world what the Scientific Arnett' 
can is to the artisan world. It deserves a greatly increased circulation. 

— Baltimore A/et/i odist. 

The Sanitarian is not only an interesting magazine to the spe¬ 
cialist and the medical man, but it is of high value to thickly settled 
communities, to homes, to geueral readers, to city authorities —indeed, 
we would place the journal, for public good, in the hands of every adult, 
believing that misery and suffering would thereby be lessened and hu¬ 
man happiness augmented by the knowledge the journal disseminates. 

— Sac? a men to Record - Vn ion . 


TERMS * 

$1.00 a yeAr, in advance; 35 cents a number; sample 
copies, 20 cents — ten two-cent postage stamps. 


The Sanitarian is published as hitherto, in New York. THK 
AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, General Agents. Newsdealers will get 
their supplies from them. 

4*"* All correspondence and exchanges with the Sanitarian, and 
all publications for review, should be addressed to the editor,— 

Dr. A. N. BELL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
































4 4 • • % embraces the principles 

The U 4 / \^\ 4 A #*• of ball bearing to the 

I I I I I Carriage, the long type 

arm bearing with the 
compensating cone screws. These principles make the machine faster than 
the human limit, and insure its alignment; the rock shaft gives a light, 
elastic, even touch to each letter, and enables the construction of a double 
yet compact key-board ; tile shift key is relegated to the past; two 
motions to the ribbon ; the brush cleaning device ; locking device; 
platen not raising up, but drawing forward about i yi inches onto 
the one scale bar, giving great facility of inspection and correction 
of errors. Send for catalogue to the 

SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER GO., 101 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


U N pEF^M ENTED WI^E. 


We are prepared to furnish a Fine Quality 
of unfennented wine, for 

SACRAMENTAL OR MEDICINAL 

PURPOSES. 

Guaranteeing the same to be made from Ane 
Cable grapes, to be strictly uufermented, 
and free from any chemical preservative. This 
wine la put up in bottles hermetically sealed, 
and will keep indefinitely. 

Tlie method of preservation re¬ 
tail)* the Natural, Delicious Flavor 
of the Grape, unimpaired, aud 
there la no better appetizer or more 
healthful tonic for a chronic inva¬ 
lid or a convalescent from any 
acute disease. 



PUT UP IN PINT BOTTLES. 


P3ICH: 

Single boiilei, - - 50 Cts. 

Cases of one doz. bottle* (pints), $5.00. 


Shipped, seenrely packed, to any 
address, on receipt of price. 


Sanitarium Food Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 



Solid Vestibule Train 


Daily at y ou p. m. from Chicago. New and elegant equipment, built ex¬ 
pressly for this service. Train lighted throughout by gas. Tickets and 
further information of your local ticket agent, nr by addressing — 

A. H. Hanson, g. p. a. iii. c«nt. r. r., Chicago, ill. 


INFANT F00D. 


If you are Tired Of Trying the high-priced and often 

worthless Infant Foods so numerously offered at the present 
time, or if your baby is starving to death on these patent 
preparations, send for a sample package of our food for in¬ 
fants, which has, in numerous instances, saved the lives of 
children who derived no nourishment from other foods. 


Sample Package, postpaid, - 72 Cents. 


SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 













THE 



THE GLOBE NEBULIZER 


A HEW AHO VALUABLE INSTRUMENT FOB HOME TREATMENT. SHOULD 
BE IN EVERT HOUSEHOLD. 

Is especially adapted to the treatment of diseases of the nose, throat, 
ear, bronchial tubes, and lung’s, both acute and chronic. 

Many severe spells of sickness can be avoided by its early use. Is 
especially recommended in 44 La Grippe,” when affecting the air pas¬ 
sages, hay fever, and asthma. Full directions and formulae with each 
instrument. PRICB $4.00. For Circulars Address, 

SANITARY SUPPLY CO.. Battle Creek. Mich, 



CHICAGO & GRAND TRUNK 

R. R. 
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Trains No. 1, 2, 3 4, 5, 6. 7, 8, 9, 21 run daily ; Non. 10, 11, daily except 
Sunday. 

All meals will be served on through trains in Chicago and Grand Trunk 
dining cars. 

Battle Creek Passenger loaves Pt. Huron Tun. at 7:20 p. m., arrives at 
Battle Creek 9:25 p. m. 

Valparaiso Accommodation daily except Bunday. 

Way freights leave Nichols eastward 7 :15 a. m.; from Battle Creek 
westward 7 :U6 a. m. 

t Stop only on signal. 

A. R. Me INTYRE, A. S. PARKER, 

AtM. Supt., Battle Creek. Past. Agent, Battle Creek. 


st. Lms Him mu 
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Will begin its SEVENTH ANNUAL COURSE 
OP INSTRUCTION, 

Thursday, Sept. 28, 1893. 


Men and Women are admitted. A full three years’ course, 
embracing all the branches taught in other medical colleges; 
also -Hygeio-Therapy, Sanitary Engineering, 
and Physical Culture. 

Address for Announcement, 

S. W. DODDS, M. D., Dean, 

2826 Washington Ave., • - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Michigan ( Central 


*'The Niagara Falls Route. 


Corrected June 18, 1893. 


EAST. 

t i>»y 

ICvjMfrtS. 

*N.Shore 
Limited. 

Stations. 

Chicago. 

Michigan Oily. 

Niles. 

Knlnmuzoo .... 
Battle Creek ... 
Jackson. 

am 9.00 
11.00 
pm 12.25 
2.08 
2.48 
4.31 
6.30 
6.45 

ant 11.30 
pm 1.12 
2.08 
3.21 
8.57 
6 .C8 
6.08 
7.15 
am 2.05 

4.45 

6.45 
pin 2.40 

4.45 

Attn Arbor. 

Detroit. 

Buffalo. 

Rochester. 

Syracuse . 

New York. 

Boston. 

WEST. 

♦ Day 
Express. 

•N.Shore 

Limited. 

Stations. 
Boston. 

am 8.30 
10.30 
pm 7.80 
9.35 
10.45 
um 7.15 
8.19 
9.28 
10.45 
11.26 
pm 1.10 
2 18 
4.10 

pm 2.00 
4.30 
11.85 
um 1 25 
2.20 
8.46 
0.45 
10.48 
12.00 
pm 12.39 
1.48 
2.45 
4.30 

New York. 

Syracuse. 

Rochester. 

Buffalo. 

Detroit.. 

Ann Arbor. 

Jackson. 

Battle Creek... 
Kalamazoo .... 
Niles. 

Michigan City. 


•N. Y. 
Ex pro» a. 

•N. Y.& 

Chicago 

Limited. 

*AU'iiUo 

Express. 

*N. Falls 
A Itiiitnl., 
Special, 

pm 3.10 

pm 5.30 

pm 7.30 

pm 8.40 1 

5.00 

6.00 

7.11 

9.25 

10.251 

8.09 

10.30 

11,25 1 

7.06 

9.07 

U .38 

am 12.13 

7.40 

9.38 

um 12.10 

1.10 

8.52 

10.48 

2.25 

2.18 

9.45 

11.40 

3.50 

3.10 

10.45 

am 12.36 

6. 0 

4.15 

ant 6.26 

7.40 pm 2.20 

11.60 ; 

9 55 

10.30 

6.56 

pm 2.40 

pm 12.15 

pm 12.25 

8.30 

4.10 

8.50 

7.80 

am 6 3> 

10.30 

-1.46 

11 45 

10.80 

am 6.15 

•Chicago 

• Night 

•Paeifto 

•Chicago 

Special. 

Exprcaa. 

Express. 

Express. 

pm 4 20 
6.O1 
am 1.65 
4.00 
6.45 
pm 1.16 

pm 7.45 

pm 7.15 
9.16 
am 7.20 
9.65 
pm 12. In 
9.10 

nm 8.30 
pm 2 20 
11 47 
8 06 
am 3 15 

2.14 

9.05 

10.32 

4.22 

3.10 

10.45 

12.00 

5.15 

4.17 

am 12.10 

am 1.45 

6.26 

4.57 

1.10 

2.37 

7.00 

6 no 

3.00 

4.10 

8 13 

7.06 

4 35 

6 35 

9.25 

9.10 

6.60 

7.66 

11.16 


• V. v. a 
Chicago 
Limited. 


u 9.50 
11.43 
11 1.00 
*2.07 
2.45 

4.15 
6.40 

7.15 
u 6.00 

H.20 
10.20 
a 7.00 
10.50 


11m 10.00 
pm 5.00 

6.50 

7.50 
nm 2.85 

4.28 

6.08 
7.12 
8.06 
9.45 


•Daily, t Daily except Sunday. 

Accommodation truirn* go east at 7 48 u tn. und 1.20 p, m. excopt Sunday. 

west at 1.20 p. m. aud 9.03 p. tn. “ 

Trains on Battle Creek Division depart at 7.55 a. m. aud 4.85 p. m., and 
arrive at 12.40 p. m. and h.4o p. m. daily except Sunday. 

North Shore Limited train westbound and New York and Chicago Lim¬ 
ited *ra,iiK east und west are extra-fare trains, und require special tickets 
and Wagner palace car tickets. 


O. W. Ruggles, 

General Poos. A Ticket Agent, Chicago. 


Geo. J. Sadler, 

Ticket Agent, Buttle Creek. 









































































































ESTABLISHED 1844. 




SHARP & SMITH, 

93 Randolph Chicago, Ill., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

$ 

Deformity Apparatus, 

Of All Descriptions. 

Artificial Limbs, 

Elastic Stockings, 

Abdominal Supporters, 

Trusses, 

Shoulder Braces, Etc., Etc. 

Family Syringes, 

Brace for Lateral Curvature of the Spin©. Gann's Apparatus for Club Feet 

Surgical and Veterinary Instruments. 



J. FEHR’S 

“COMPOUND TALCUM” 

“BABY POWDER,” 

The "Hygienic Berml Powder'' for Infants and Melts. 

Originally investigated and its therapeutic properties discovered in the year 1868, 
by Dr. Felir and introduced to'lie Medical and the Pharma¬ 
ceutical Profession in the year 1873. 

Composition. —Silicate of Magnesia with Carbolic and Salicylic Acid 
Properties. —Antiseptic, Antizymotic, and Disinfectant. 

USEFUL AS A GENERAL SPRINKLING POWDER , 

With positive Hygienic, Prophylactic, and Therapeutic properties. 

GOOD IN ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN. 

Sold by the Drug Trade generally . Per Box, plain, 25c.; perfumed, 50c., 
Per Dozen, plain, #1.75 ; perfumed, $3.50. 


THE MANUFACTURER: 

JULIUS FEHR, M. D., Ancient Pharmacist, 

HOBOKEN, 1ST. <T. 

Only advertised in Medical and Pharmaceutical prints. 




































SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Q 


BETWEEN 


HICAGO 


AND 


5!. Paiil, Minneapolis, Coiin(iI 
BItiffs, Omaha, Denver, 
and Portland. 


THROUGH PALACE SLEEPING CAR 



Between CHICAGO and St. I*aul, Minneapolis, Dnltitli, 
Council llluffs, Oinalin, City, Denver, l^ortUind, 

Kan Pranoisoo, and tlie Principal Cities c>*£ tlie WPST 
and NORTHWEST. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS. SUPERB DINING CARS. 

ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 

CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RY.. 

W. M. NEWIS/IAIM, d. IVI. WM ITrVlA fSJ, W. A. TM R ALL, 

3d Vice-President. Gent Manager. Oen'l Pass, and T.cket Agent 


Science in the Kitchen. 

By MRS. E. E. KELLOGG , A. M., 

Superintendent of the Sanitarium Experimental Kitchen and Cooking School, and of the Bay View Assembly 
Cooking School, Superintendent of Mothers' Meetings for the N. W. C. T. U., and 
Chairman of the World's Fair Committee on Food 
Supplies for Michigan, 

A Thousand Important 
Questions Answered 


A REMARKABLE BOOK. 

Brimful of Information on 

Subjects of In¬ 

terest to Every 
Housekeeper, 


And to Every Civilized 
Human Being% 



Clearly and Simply, 


Most of which are not 
Answered Elsewhere. 


fpiIIS book has long been looked for, and anxiously 
waited for by thousands who haveknown that 
it was in preparation. It is not a compilation of the 
detestable and unwholesome mixtures called “ reci¬ 
pes," which are the product of uuskilled and aimless 
experimentation, but is the result of carefully directed researches carried on in the light uf the most modern knowledge upon the mixture of food 
and the hygiene of dietetics. This work is the product of many long years of patient toil and experimental inquiry. The large opportunities for ob¬ 
servation, research, and experience which Mrs. Kellogg has had in the constant supervision of the cuisine of the Sanitarium and the Sanitarium 
Hospital, and the ever increasing necessity for new methods and original recipes to supply the growing needs of an immense health institution 
numbering always from 500 to 700 inmates, have served to develop au altogether New System of Cookery, the outcome of which is this valuable 
work that we now offer to the public. Agents wanted everywhere to iutroduce this popular and rapidly selling work. 

P*R.ICE, in Oilcloth, $2.90 9 MuNlin, mnrbled 0 ol *5 on. $3.23. 

MODERN MEDICINE PUB. CO., 65 Washington St., Battle Creek, Mich. 




























Medical ^Surgical Sanitarium, 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


The Oldest and Most Extensive Sanitarium Conducted on Rational and 
Scientific Principles, in the United States. 



SPECIAL! ADVANTAGES: 

An elevated and picturesque site. Remarkably salubrious surroundings 
Baths of every description. 

Electricity in every form. 

Massage and Swedish Movements by trained manipulators. 

Pneumatic and Vacuum Treatment 
All sorts of Mechanical Appliances. 

A fine Gymnasium, with trained directors. 

Classified Dietaries. 

Unequaled Ventilation, perfect Sewerage. 

Artificial Climates created for those needing special conditions. 

Thoroughly Aseptic Surgical Wards and Operating Rooms. 

All Conveniences and Comforts of a First-Class Hotel. 

Incurable and Offensive Patients not received. 

Not a “ Pleasure Resort,” but an unrivaled place for chronic invalids who need 
special conditions and treatment not readily obtainable at home. 

For Circulars, address, 

SHNITHRIUM, Battle Creek. Mich. 














